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College Unity 


A Report of a Conference 


By Betty Wray 
Mount Holyoke 


IGHTY-SIX of us gathered in a little 
hotel on a certain wind-swept height 
three days before college opened. Some 
were faculty members—the Dean, the 
President—but to most of the girls a 
“conference experience” was something quite new. 
Perhaps, for some, their only reason for being 
there was the pleasant importance of being called 
a campus leader in varying capacities: President 
of the Dramatic Club; Editor of The News; officer 
in the Senior Class; Chairman of the Community 
Government. 

The group was hilarious at seeing each other 
again and we had no difficulty in finding our 
tongues in the open forum. That first evening, 
with a three months’ perspective of college, we 
listed what we had found to be of value in our 
college living together, the things that had meant 
most to us, the real experiences that had helped 
us grow. We found four groupings of college val- 
ues: the experience of friendship; of group work- 
ing together; of self-development and enlarging 
interests; of common environment and community 
life. Then, to be fair to ourselves, we had to find 
also the hindrances in that same living together 
that kept us from knowing some of the enlarging 
experiences. 

A night of rattling window panes brought a 
clear, sunny morning, and we moved the black- 
board onto the porch, overlooking a lovely valley. 
The forum continued on the college hindrances 
and we tried to take a slap at Public Opinion, to 
turn its usual deterring influence into a force for 
the good life. This also brought a profitable dis- 
cussion on the freshmen and the possibilities for 
creating in them the desires for the valuable col- 
lege things. To some there came for the first time 
a definite understanding of the responsibilities in 
making college a good or bad influence for its un- 
derclassmen. Those of us who were guiding the 
program distinctly steered clear of any Y. W. C. 
A. religious influence, particularly because of the 
immediate antagonism we knew this emphasis 





would evoke in the minds of many of the students 
there. So we had thought of this as an experi- 
ment in putting ourselves through such an experi- 
ence that the group would gradually conceive of a 
new significance to life and recognize this for 
themselves as religion. Dr. Wicks, of Holyoke, 
in his new capacity of college chaplain, came up 
the mountain to help us to this recognition by 
terming religion as the finest moments we know 
in life and showing the ways in which life at its 
best can grow to be a constant experience. Many 
of the group then made their own transition, per- 
haps a bit wonderingly at first, as they came to 
understand; this thing we were doing together on 
the mountain was religion—this spirit of freedom 
and joyousness was an understanding of the spirit 
of God. And groups talking it over with each 
other found new wonders. 

The afternoon of that second day had been left 
free for smaller numbers to work at three prob- 
lems that seemed uppermost: (1) The place of 
honor in reporting other people under the student 
government system. (2) The relation between 
faculty and students. (3) Abolishing “crushes.” 
Group three were flagrant in their denunciation 
of the evil effects an upperclassman’s flattered 
vanity might have on the unsuspecting younger 
girl. We pledged a more careful watch on our- 
selves for just such a careless attitude. What a 
large way of living to always think of the other 
person! 

The mountain was too flooded with moonlight 
to hold a session within four walls so we padded 
the rocks with pillows and gave reports of our sep- 
arate groups. Those of us who were leaders then, 
almost held our breath while, quite simply, dif- 
ferent persons began to talk about the spiritual 
values they had known. A more diversified group 
can hardly be imagined—with all different college 
interests, living in rival campus houses, each 
hardly aware of the deeper beauties of another. 
As these different expressions came to us we be- 
gan to wonderingly understand the spiritual 
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things that touched the lives cf other girls which 
usually lay hidden by the shams and bustlings of 
college relationships. 

The morning left us free to divide into organiza- 
tional groups, to discover how in our own partic- 
ular extra-curriculum activity we could carry for- 
ward the finer life that we had seen could be 
created on the campus. Each felt eager to com- 
mence work with these new ideals and never did 
better or mcre effective suggestions come with 
such joyful expectation of fulfillment. It was a 
rare experience—that group spontaneity which 
bound us so closely together and it was nct only 
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with ourselves that we felt the tie, for President 
Woolley, in her closing talk, showed cur relation- 
ship with the other students, the Alumnae, and 
the world of college critics. 

It is strange that while one tries to describe 
such a conference one almost feels like negating 
some of the enthusiasm for fear that it is only 
one’s own appraisal. However, it seems impossi- 
ble to believe that such a group can go back to the 
campus and not have some of their earnestness 
show in finer living and in sharing opportunties 
for others to come to such a knowledge of the 
spiritual life values. 


The Life of the Spit 


By Bruce Curry 


ITH what wistfulness we respcnd to the 
suggestion that our life is more than 
meat, that we are cut out for some des- 
tiny much higher than that of mere ani- 
mal existence! Sometimes we speak of 
this distinguishing capacity as “the life of the 
spirit.” We think of refining or “spiritualizing” 
processes which raise the life of man to higher 
coefficients of graciousness, strength and nobility, 
and we wonder rather vaguely how it all works. 

Set before us as models are those people of 
great soul, men and women of like passions with 
us but in whom life seems to blossom to the full, 
so that we speak of them as radiant, illumined, 
inspired, divine. They have to a high degree this 
thing we call “spiritual life.” Such persons are 
found in the sciences and arts and trades as well 
as in religious circles. They may come from the 
ranks of cobblers or kings; scme become famous, 
while others pass unsung. 

Something tells us that we too could be like 
that. Whatever vagueness or mystery may blur 
such terms as “spiritual life,” there the thing is 
in its beauty and within our reach. It would be 
wonderful thus to capture the sheen of life. Per- 
haps that is the pearl of great price. Instead of 
merely desiring it in this confused emotional way, 
let us think into what we really mean by these 
terms, and how one actually comes by such quality 
of life. 





What Confuses Us? 


To begin with, there may be unreality and even 
cant in the very term “spiritual life.”” The expres- 
sion is so closely linked with stupid piety and arti- 
ficial religious forms that many students feel in- 
clined to give it up as a bad job. They want all 
the richness and color and freedom of life which 
we have described just above, but their eyes cloud 
when one refers to “spiritual life” as the source of 


all that. They ask, “Is it then something apart 
from our ordinary experience?” And is there 
some difference between spiritual life and psy- 
chological life?” (For they reflect that psyche 
means soul and not merely mind. And if pneuma 
or spirit means something else, something more, 
then it fits into no category with which they are 
familiar). 

Another way to put it is to say that students 
are confused by the hard and fast line drawn by 
conventional theology between the “natural” and 
the “supernatural,” a distinction which is becom- 
ing more and more untenable in the living uni- 
verse now being revealed. One comes to see that 
experiences formerly called “supernatural” are 
classed as “‘natural’’ just so soon as we come to 
have some sort of understanding of the processes 
involved. Hence, if this “life of the spirit” is to 
be dubbed “supernatural,” it at once loses both 
significance and value for some of us. Allow us 
to conceive of it as “natural’’ in the best sense. 
We can then readily recognize that many of its 
laws, as in other sciences, are imperfectly under- 
stood, many of its manifestations beyond the 
explanation-scope of our present knowledge. 

What I have just said explains why it is con- 
fusing, again, to have “spiritual life’ referred to 
God as its source, as if it were scme mysterious 
gift from without. For the customary con- 
ceptions of Ged, with their rigid dualism be- 
tween God and man, between God and the 
universe, have lost meaning for the student whose 
investigations reveal that the world more and 
more turns out to be truly a universe and not a 
duoverse. 


What Is This Life of the Spirit? 


From one angle, we may fairly say that the life 
of the spirit is the life of God, finding its highest 
manifestation in human personality. To set the 
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human spirit over against the divine Spirit, there- 
fore, is to make a false and hurtful distinction. 
The spirit is one. It is shared in to greater or 
less degree by all things, and especially by all 
men. One of its manifestations is seen in the dis- 
play of energy within the atom. Its highest vis- 
ible setting forth is in great personalities; above 
all in Jesus. In God the Spirit might be said to 
be absolute, or as nearly so as we can imagine. 
This is the language we use when we attempt to 
look back and down into the matrix of all life. 
We find there the potentialities for all that is. 
But to the higher forms—the more intelligent, 
sensitive, capable, self-directive, socially minded 
forms, we give the name “spiritual.” 

Thus from another angle, looking out upon some 
of those radiant, superior persons of cur race, we 
may say that the life of the Spirit in them means 
just that high degree of development in them of 
those qualities on which we put the highest pre- 
mium. From this point of view we see human per- 
sonality in a process of development, influenced 
entirely by heredity and environment, but with 
no yet known limits to its capacity for improve- 
ment, if the conditions are met. 


Conditions of Growth 


Limits of ignorance as well as of space prevent 
any attempt to be exhaustive here, but I should 
like to suggest at least a few basic factors. 

1. Heredity. I mean that the higher develop- 
ment of the life of the spirit does depend to some 
extent upcn the physico-chemical apparatus with 
which one comes into the world; upon his inher- 
ited capacities or the lack of them; upon the en- 
docrine glands regulating human personality. 

2. Physical condition. This point scarcely re- 
quires elaboration. We are not separated into 
body and spirit. So inter-related are the two 
that they stand or fall together. Exceptions can 
be fcund where the spirit shines through a broken 
body with triumphant light. This is for us a 
glorious possibility. But it does not alter the 
working of the general rule. The ascetic ideal 
of abusing the bedy to give the spirit a chance 
has fallen into the discard. On the other hand, 
it is well known that indulgence in sins against 
the body is a direct blow at spiritual development. 
There is a happy medium. 

3. Conditioning of habit-systems and emo- 
tional responses. One’s character is largely made 
by these. If from childhood they have been prop- 
erly educated, the personality has a chance to 
flower out into a thing of beauty and power. But 
most people are wrongly conditioned emotionally 
from childhood; their intellects may be fairly well 
educated, but not their emotions. Inappropriate 
habit-systems are formed which hold them in 
thrall, often making personality at its best well- 
nigh impossible for the victims. 
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4. Integration of personality. This means the 
toning down of the inner conflicts which tend to 
tear personality to shreds: conflicts between op- 
posing desires, contradictory ideals, desires clash- 
ing with ideals, imagination fighting against will 
power, etc. If this “committee of the interior” 
is engaged in a constant brawl, not much can be 
expected from its total report to the outside world. 

Many personalities might be said to be only 
fifty or seventy-five per cent integrated; and 
havoc is wrought by the uncoordinated remainder 
which jangles and threshes about, throwing any- 
thing from sand to monkey-wrenches into the 
machinery of life. Thus the life of the spirit is 
bruised and stunted, the person is “‘shot to pieces”’ 
or “flabbergasted.” 

5. Consciousness of one’s need. This leads to 
teachableness, open-mindedness, true humility. 
Perhaps this should be mentioned as the very 
first condition. Seemingly nothing of improve- 
ment in the life of the spirit can come to one who 
is satisfied with himself, proud, smug, cocksure, 
bigoted. In college circles we teach this lesson 
thoroughly to freshmen. Pity it is that upper- 
classmen are so largely exempt. It is nothing 
short of tragic that the second year in college is 
called “sophomore.” By this subtle suggestion we 
probably close the door of further development 
upon thousands. Perhaps for the same reason it 
seems to some of us who look on, that the most 
promising period of many a college career is at 
the close of the freshman year. 

6. Freedom for creative living. Freedom from 
one’s self, preoccupation with me and mine, self- 
indulgence, morbid introspection. Freedom from 
the overlordship of others, from subservience to 
herd attitudes, opinions and practices; from cheap 
loyalties to group, institution, or profession; from 
average ideals and standards. Freedom from the 
dominance of things, possessions, money, clothes, 
“keeping up with the Jones,’ covetousness. 
Freedom from chilling fear—of men, of life, of 
death, of sickness, of adversity, of the natural 
elements; worry about the past, anxiety for the 
future. 

Any of the slaveries above suggested may be 
guaranteed to stunt the life of the spirit, some of 
them to smother it beyond recognition. College 
people are said to talk loudest about “freedom” 
and at the same time to be one of the nicest little 
groups of standardized slaves in the country. Is 
that remark deserved? 


Does Religion Help? 

True religion has furnished the atmosphere, 
philosophy and practical means for the highest 
types of spiritualized living. False religion and 
deplorable elements in almost all religious sys- 
tems have done much to strangle spiritual culture. 

The religion of Jesus has made a unique con- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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CHINESE STUDENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 


Every country is represented by students in the United States; the total foreign student population 
in America is now over ten thousand, 


Foreign Student Weighs America 


By Burch H. Schneider 


University of Vermont 


ING KO MING came ten thousand miles 
to become a student in an American uni- 
versity. He entered the college class- 
rooms but he knew not of college activ- 
ities. He learned of books, but not of 

college spirit. He worked, attended classes, stud- 
ied and slept. He had few friends; he did not 
know how to gain more. He took little notice of 

others; they took less notice of him. Many stu- 
dents did not know him; others ignored him ; some 
were friendly; a few rebuffed him. There were 
students who smiled kindly as they met; others 
said, “Hello”; a limited number called him 

“Ting”: few visited him; none ever talked with 
him about his personal problems or tried to help 
him solve them. 

When I first knew Ting Ko Ming he was a sen- 
ior. School life was not as monotonous as it had 
been; he had become accustomed to it. His only 
recreation lay in occasional association with the 
other foreign students of the college; their mu- 
tual difficulties made them friends. With them 
he engaged in heated arguments in which the 





wrongs of the world were often discussed, but 
never settled. 

Vacation season always brought a time of 
homesickness. Other students planned holiday 
visits with friends and relatives, but Ting’s vaca- 
tions were spent in working and in research at 
the college library. Although his intellectual at- 
tainments were high, still he had been unable to 
meet American people in a social way. 

During the latter part of the school year I| tried 
to improve my friendship with Ting. In those 
last few weeks of college, our friendship became 
closer; I grew to know and appreciate Ting more 
than ever. Occasionally we walked together and 
had long talks. He told me of his personal prob- 
lems and of the struggle he had had. As I came 
to enjoy his company more and more, I realized 
what a wrong impression he had formed of 
America. 

Sometimes he talked of home, of father and 
mother and loved ones. I was almost surprised 
to know that such things existed in China. He 
told me many things about his home, his middle 
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school and the student life of China. Above all, 
he spoke most frequently of his father and his 
father’s zeal in Christian work. Perhaps I knew 
what few Americans were privileged to know; 
surely none other even dreamed that this humble 
Chinese student was the son of one of China’s 
greatest Christian leaders. 

On the night before graduation I talked with 
him in his room for the last time. I watched 
him across his study table; I noted his slender 
body and erect head, and I realized that beneath 
that yellow skin was potential leadership. I knew 
that his scholastic average was above ninety- 
four, but there was no “honorary key” hanging 
from his watch chain. 

| knew that he was a great reader and a good 
thinker, but I also knew that he was misguided in 
his thinking about America. Why? I knew not, 
except that America had not shown her best to 
him. Then, too, I knew that an American friend 
could have set him right. I knew that I might 
have been that friend. 

He showed me the results of some research he 
had been doing outside of his regular classroom 
work. When he finished explaining this self- 
assigned task he looked up and said: “Now that 
| have finished it all, | am going home to realize 
my dreams.” 

“What are your plans, Ting?” I asked. 

“I am going to establish my factory and even- 
tually build up a great business. I will realize 
the wealth of which I have dreamed.” 

“Why Ting!’ I exclaimed, surprised, “I tnought 
you were going into educational work to help 
your people.” 

“I did intend to,” said he, “but America has 
changed me. It is her economic wealth that 
makes America great.” He looked at me, but as 
I was silent he continued: “I know I had dreams 
of altruism when I came to this country, but now 
I know materialism spells greatness in the world 
today.” 

“Yes, I still believe in a Supreme Being,” he 
said in answer to my question, “but that will not 
interfere with my plans. American industry will 
not have a chance when young China is awake. 
China has great natural resources—far greater 
than has the United States—and some day—some 
day we will be in a position to prevent the exploi- 
tation of her wealth by other nations.” 

“Then, too,”’ he chuckled, ‘“‘we will have the ad- 
vantage over the factories in this country because 
we have cheap labor in China.” 

“But your father—” I remonstrated. 

“Yes, I know,” my friend interrupted. Then 
he continued sorrowfully, “That is the only regret 
| have. I know he has spent his life doing Chris- 
tian work, but he has not experienced what I 
have,” he ended, looking down at the floor. 


“There is no Christianity in America,” he ex- 
postulated, picking up a copy of the daily paper. 
“Three divorces and two murders on the front 
page! Divorces are an every day occurrence and 
are common in the best of families,” he ended 
ironically. 

I thought of the many happy Christian homes 
I knew and the comparatively few divorces I had 
known personally. I thought of my father and 
mother and cur home, and what they meant to 
me, but—the question flashed across my mind, 
“What opportunity has this man had to see Amer- 
ican home life?” 

“Yes, but you do not understand the structure 
of the real social order in America,” I reasoned. 

“In my country motherhcod is respected, but 
here you can hardly pick up a newspaper with- 
out reading of debauchery and crimes of all 
kinds,” Ting went on emphatically. “All your 
people flock to amusement houses where the worst 
of life is shown on the stage and screen. Every 
one here looks up to the man of wealth and 
power. With money, any one can escape punish- 
ment for crime.” 

“Alas,” thought I, ‘““‘we have succeeded in show- 
ing this man only the worst of American life.” 


“But Ting,” I protested. 

“Oh yes!” he said, speaking more kindly as he 
looked intently at me, “I know there are good 
people in this country. You, and Mr. Martin, 
and Prof. Johnson of the Chemistry Department, 
but you—you are exceptions. There may be oth- 
he said shaking his head dubiously, “but 
very few of them.” 

“Oh, no! Ting,” said I, “there are a great many 
good people in the United States who do not think 
entirely in terms of material possessions and who 
consider human values. You are unfortunate not 
to have met them. You have a wrong impres- 
sion of America.” 
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“Yes,” he concluded, his voice rising somewhat 
as he gripped the edge of his study table, “there 
is a great deal of unpracticed idealism in this 
country and you try to spread it to other lands. 
I am going back to China to leave it alone! | 
will not work for or against Christianity! I will 
ignore all creeds and all religions. American 
people took from me my native religion and now 
by their example, I have likewise lost faith in 
Christianity. What the world wants today is 
power, military power, economic power, political 
power,—everywhere power!” 

As he left me, I had a last glimpse of his thin, 
drawn face, his set jaw, and heard his tense 
voice saying: “I did intend to give my life in 
Christian service; | wanted to help my people and 
to create a better understanding between your 
people and mine, but now I never can, for America 
has changed me!” 
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Are Students Receptive to the 
Christian Message? 


By Suzanne de Dietrich 


Does American student thought differ from this careful study, based chiefly 


upon European student opinion? 


This is a part of a Commission Report 


at the recent meeting in Denmark of the General Committee of the 


Woarld’s Student Christian Federation. 


The author is an officer of the 


Federation Francaise des Associations Chretiennes d’Etudiants. 


HE replies received express the unani- 
mous belief that while obstacles of an 
intellectual character certainly exist, in 
most cases they are not the predomi- 
nant factor. Pure intellectualism is the 
difficulty of a very small minority; even then it 
takes the form rather of a crisis through which 
the young student normally passes at the begin- 
ning of his university career. 

A more common attitude is that of absorption 
in a special subject and of systematic banishment 
from the mind of preoccupations of a general na- 
ture, in order to concentrate more fully on the 
immediate goal. This attitude is often necessi- 
tated by the financial position of the student, by 
the wish to bring his studies to a satisfactory eon- 
clusion as quickly as possible, and by the fear of 
losing his peace of mind if once he begins to 
think. We must never disregard the fact that the 
tacit watchword of many students is to live from 
day to day and to extract from the present all the 
pleasure it brings, without looking too far ahead. 





Psychical Fatigue 


A Swedish report points out as one of the great 
obstacles to the evangelization of university youth 
the “‘state of psychical fatigue, which is one of the 
predominant features of our time.” This seems 
to me to apply only to Europe, but to the whole 
of Europe. This fatigue is perhaps partly re- 
sponsible for the attitude which we have men- 
tioned. It creates a kind of indifference and even 
distrust, with regard to any ideals which are too 
absolute; for the pursuit of an ideal implies an 
effort, for the attainment of which time, courage 
and faith are lacking. This lassitude cften seems 
to engender an excessive pessimism as to the pos- 
sibilities of human effort—a too resigned accept- 
ance of the existing state of things, as if it could 
never be otherwise. And one must not be sur- 
prised that a tired generation, when it sets out to 
seek for positive solutions, very often seeks them 
—in religious as well as in social and political mat- 
ters—in realms of authority which provide ready 
made framework for its action and thought. 


Extreme specialization, material worries, the 
wish to succeed, love of passing pleasures, fatigue 
—these are some of the elements which, in our 
opinion, result in the fact that for many students 
—probably the majority—the religious problem 
is not taken into consideration, or at least, not 
seriously so. This apparent indifference, how- 
ever, may cover a great deal of suppressed anxi- 
ety, voids which one would not admit even to 
one’s self. 


Is Everything Relative? 


For those who consider the religious problem 
the difficulties consist less in this or that particu- 
lar intellectual objection, than in a general atti- 
tude toward life, an attitude made up of intellec- 
tual relativism, moral agnosticism, and Jove of 
life in every form. 

The intellectual objections do not bear so much 
on the existence of God as on the possibility of a 
religious knowledge, on the objective reality cor- 
responding to subjective religious experience; on 
the Christian conception, considered anthropo- 
morphic, of a personal God; on the revelation of 
this God in history, and His intervention in the 
life of the individual, on the absolute value of 
Christianity; on the legitimacy and objectivity of 
moral postulates. 

Scientific materialism, so far as_ scientific 
doctrine is concerned, seems to have given place 
nearly everywhere to a more limited and precise 
conception of the role of mathematics. That is 
to say, so far as doctrine is concerned—for there 
exists a materialism of facts, particularly notice- 
able among medical students, who are constantly 
faced with the problems of physical life. Posi- 
tivism, insofar as it is an attitude of mind, an 
implicit negation of all which is outside the realm 
of the senses, still exerts a marked influence in 
many countries. It must be noticed that in these 
matters the evolution of circles possessing a true 
philosophic culture always precedes that of those 
less well-informed, and more given to the con- 
fusion of methods and proper spheres. 

The various schools of criticism have sapped 
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the basis cf former scientific dogmatism; they 
have exerted a liberating influence on contempor- 
ary thought; but the relativism which char- 
acterises them in its turn has become a school 
of scepticism. If scientific experience has no rela- 
tive value, is it not the same with religious ex- 
perience? Can the latter attain reality in itself? 
Psychology and sociology in submitting the fact 
of religion to analysis, in showing it as subject 
to the laws of evolution, seem to denote its place 
in the order of natural phenomena. Doubtless 
there are eminent psychologists who will admit 
the existence of a creative element, human or 
divine, in the sequence of cause and effect 
(Sweden). 
the argument of psychological determinism in 
which theory they are well supported. 

We are faced with a philosophy and psy chology 
of development in which the idea of a transcen- 
dant and unchangeable God is to some extent in- 
conceivable, and the least one can say is that if 
he exists, he is unknowable. 

All contemporary religious thought is saturated, 
conscicusly or unconsciously, with immanentism. 
Our time is tormented with religious aspirations 
we see springing up in a multiplicity of sects and 
spiritualistic movements, more or less impreg- 
nated with Christian influences, though clearly 
hovering on the borderland of Christianity. 


Is Jesus Final? 

The result of all this is an incontestable con- 
fusion of ideas. There seems to be a shifting 
of ground even in Christian circles. The absolute 
value of Christianity is questioned. The message 
and the personality of Jesus Christ Himself are 
a question of time and space; they belong to the 
realm of history. The revelation which Jesus 
brought into the world—how could it be absolute 
and definitive? These very terms “absolute” and 
“definitive’—have they any meaning? Is not 
historical knowledge the most relative, the most 
contingent of all? 

There is thus the same uncertainty with refer- 
ence to the person and role of Jesus as we notice 
with reference to God. This uncertainty becomes 
further involved by secondary obstacles due to a 
special theology. In some circles too great a 
stress has been laid on the divinity of Christ— 
in others, on His humanity, the result being in- 
comprehension in the first case, and insufficiency 
of message in the second. Here, more than any- 
where else, the difficulties of a theological nature 
are intensified by moral difficulties. 

Students of today are positive; they insist on 
judging a tree by its fruits; the inefficacy of 
Christianity in the international and social order, 
the frequent alliance of ecclesiastical powers with 
the forces of reaction, form an objection which is 
too frequent and well-known for further comment 
to be necessary. 


But others, no less eminent, sustain... 
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But on the other hand it is necessary to rec- 
organize that there are among students strong re- 
actionary tendencies, and that nationalism can 
often be an obstacle to the acceptance of the 
Gospel. It must also be recognized that the criti- 
cal attitude with regard to the Church is much 
less widespread than a few years ago. Never, 
perhaps, has the religious problem occupied such 
a large place in profound literature, nor been 
treated with so much sympathy—to judge from 
what I can see in France and from what I have 
heard of other European countries. The student 
follows this movement with interest. Often, how- 
ever, he takes no side. 


Reluctance To Take Sides 


He takes no side because of the moral agnos- 
ticism which makes him recoil before the abso- 
lute requirements of Christianity; he admires it 
from without; he recognizes its validity for 
others; he sees in it a beautiful but limited aspect 
of life. And he refuses to be limited, or he shows 
his preference for other aspects of life: literary, 
scientific, artistic. 

Desire to drink at all sources and deprive him- 
self of no enjoyment, self-indulgence, love of art 
for art’s sake; of intelligence cultivated for its own 
sake, fear of decision, of making a choice, which, 
even if happy would in itself be a limitation— 
there is all this, and doubtless much more, in the 
expectant attitude which many young people 
maintain with regard to Christianity. 

This refusal to choose the narrow way is due to 
a great extent to what the Apostle already calls 
“the pride of life.’”’ It is due also a great deal to 
misunderstandings—misunderstandings caused by 
the narrow, one-sided way in which Christianity, 
especially in certain Protestant circles, has been 
presented as a negative “Thou shalt not.” 

It is characteristic of the present crisis that 
when the student ranges himself definitely on the 
side of Christianity he frequently turns towards 
the most traditional forms of faith: towards 
those which offer a defence for his thought, a 
framework for his actions, those which through 
the beauty of their services respond to his mystic 
requirements; in other words, these which 
through the fixity of their doctrines, the strength 
of their tradition and discipline, the plenitude 
emanating from their conception cf life, wrest 
the soul from the fluctuations and uncertainties 
in which it has been struggling and anchor it 
once for all to an unchangeable order, to the ab- 
solute. Precisely because they live in an atmos- 
phere of religious, moral and intellectual rela- 
tivism, the students of today are hungering and 
thirsting after positive certainties, which escape 
from the surrounding subjectivism. And this ex- 
plains the return of some of the finest youth to- 
wards those forms of thought which, some years 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Some Recent Good Books on the 
Christian Religion 


By William Lyon Phelps 


The author of the famous “As I Like It” page in Scribner's is Lampson 
Professor of English at Yale. 


ORD CHARNWOOD wrote the best one- 
volume biography of Lincoln that I have 
seen; and it is perhaps natural that after 
studying the life of the finest character 
in American political history, Charnwood should 
have turned his attention to the greatest person- 
ality of all time. His new book, ACCORDING TO 
SAINT JOHN, should be read and studied by every 
man interested in the Christian religion. Al- 
though the Fourth Gospel is admittedly the most 
mystical book in the Bible, it has not until recently 
been accorded the intellectual respect given by 
advanced students to Mark. Indeed I can re- 
member when it was commonly regarded as a 

much later work, of little biographical or his- 

torical value, interesting chiefly as showing the 
development of Christian theology in contact with 

Greek influences. Today all this is changed. Pro- 
fessor C. C. Torrey believes that the Fourth Gos- 
pel was written in Palestine before the year 75, 

and that it is more distinctly the work of a disci- 
ple, that is, of one who stood close to the Master, 

than any of the other three. It is, in my own 
judgment, the pivotal point of historical Chris- 
tianity; if it is authentic and trustworthy, our 
faith has an unshakable foundation. Lord Charn- 
wood began his studies with an open mind; he 
concluded them by finding himself, somewhat to 
his surprise, just “an ordinary Christian.” He 
believes now that Jesus was the divine Son of 

God, a unique revelation; and although he thinks 
that one very close to John rather than John 
himself wrote this Gospel, he believes that we 
have in it an intimate record of the life, deeds, 
and sayings of Jesus which gives it an import- 
ance and an authority superior to that of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke. 

The value of such a work comes from its source. 
Lord Charnwoed is a scholar and a man of the 
world; he has lived in various parts of America 
and of Europe, has come in intimate contact with 
all sorts and conditions of men; his education at 
Winchester, and at Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he took a first-class in the humanities, has been 
supplemented by prolonged and assiduous bio- 
graphical studies and research. It has been his 
business to study the origins of biographical 
material and to separate what is authentic from 
what is legendary. His work on John is there- 





fore entitled to respect and its conclusions will 
strengthen the heart cf every follower of our 
Lord. 


THE EVERLASTING MAN, by G. K. Chesterton, 
is a work of genius. Brilliant is the right word 
for the style; its wit and humor, its solemn earn- 
estness, its religious enthusiasm, make it inspiring 
to all who are not materialists. Chesterton punc- 
tures many myths about the “cave-man” and 
shows not the likeness of man to the lower ani- 
mals, after the fashion of many contemporary 
pseudo scientific books, and not the beast ideal 
for humanity, after the fashion of many of our 
highly-praised novelists, but the tremendous dif- 
ference between human beings and even the most 
intelligent animals. It is not all necessary to be 
a fundamentalist to enjoy this beck; all one needs 
is common sense. 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TODAY? by Wil- 
liam Louis Poteat, is a little book by a trained 
scientific man, a professional botanist. It con- 
sists of three lectures, in dignified but informal 
language, and is an attempt to separate and dis- 
engage the essential faith of Christianity from 
the superfluous and ephemeral dogma _ which 
hangs around the Tree of Life like southern moss 
on the tall pillars of the forest. It is unnecessary 
to say that he answers his question in the affirma- 
tive; his reasons are suggestive and illuminating. 


THESE SAYINGS OF MINE, by Lloyd C. Douglas, 
is one of the finest interpretations of the Parables 
that I have read. The inner meaning of these 
incomparable short stories, told by the greatest 
literary artist, is given by Mr. Douglas with suc’ 
insight and sympathy that even those of us who 
are most familiar with them find something new 
and strange. 


THE Book Nopopy KNows, by Bruce Barton, 
a hard-headed business man, is an advertisement 
of the Bible. Although we know well enough that 
the Bible is the best of all books, Mr. Barton 
gives us such an array of facts and testimonies 
as to make us enthusiastic agents for its distri- 
bution. There is not a single object in the mar- 
ket the worth of which can be more clearly dem- 
onstrated. We have literally got the best thing in 
the world, and we ought to be proud of it. 
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The Book Shelf 


REALITY IN WORSHIP. By Willard L. Sperry. 
Macmillan. 


Willard Sperry is one of the small group which 
in the United States is carrying forward the 
literary and intellectual aesthetic tradition in the 
Protestant ministry. His recent volume, “Reality 
in Worship,” is a book especially designed for 
those who are interested in religious work. Every 
minister, every Association secretary and every 
serious student of the spiritual life of our day 
ought to read it. 

The title accurately describes the subject mat- 
ter. The chapters on the “Kingdom of Ends,” 
“Worship as Art and Science,” “Objective and 
Subjective Worship,” and the “Social Value of 
Worship” might stand as independent essays. 
The book abounds in quotations and illustrations 
of a most helpful kind and is altogether the 
sort of publication which should be released 
throughout the length and breadth of the Chris- 
tian movements of the world. 

GEORGE STEWART 


$2.50. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH NEW TEST- 
AMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
of Chicago Press. $1.50. 


University 


Professor Goodspeed reminds us that exactly 
four hundred years have passed since Tyndal 
made the first English translation from the orig- 
inal Greek. His work in the interval has under- 
gone many revisions, the latest and one of the 
most notable being that by Professor Goodspeed 
himself. It was a happy thought to supplement 
ihe new translation with this admirable account 
of the history of the English New Testament. The 
earlier chapters tell the story of the different ver- 
sions from Tyndal onward. 

Dr. Goodspeed explains the reasons why a fresh 
rendering of the familiar writings has been neces- 
sary almost in every generation: (1) early man- 
uscripts have been constantly coming to light and 
have brought us ever nearer to the text as the 
Apostles wrote it; (2) the older translations, 
with their arbitrary divisions of chapters and 
verses, have obscured the true sequence cf 
thought; (3) the English language has been con- 
Stantly changing, and a real translation must 
observe the living forms of speech; (4) recent 
discoveries have taught us that the Greek of the 
New Testament was that of everyday life in the 
first century. 

Dr. Goodspeed holds that the older transla- 
tions, with their striving after literary expres- 


sion, have largely misrepresented the New Testa- 
ment. It was a book for the people, and ought 
to be rendered in the popular language of our 
own day. Dr. Goodspeed, in our opinion, is tco 
emphatic on this point. He forgets that ancient 
writers, even when they used the common speech, 
were far more sensitive than we to the fitness and 
beauty of words. This is true of the New Testa- 
ment writers, and a cheap colloquial translation 
would do them a far worse injustice than a too 
literary one. Dr. Goodspeed’s own version, in- 
tended as it is for the plain American reader, is 
yet a model of pure, scholarly English. The book 
before us, likewise, is a work of real literature, 
and that is the very reason why the simplest peo- 
ple will be able to read it with pleasure. Material 
which in other hands might have been dull and 
academical is woven into a fascinating story, full 
of human interest. All who read the book, and 
we hope they will be many, will understand and 
prize the English Bible as they never did before. 
Union Theol. Seminary E. F. Scott 

THESE SAYINGS OF MINE. By Lloyd C. 

Douglas. Scribner. $1.50. 

Lloyd C. Douglas could not be dull if he tried 
to be and there is ample evidence he undertook to 
be just the opposite in this book—and succeeded. 
Indeed, if there is a criticism to offer it is that 
thoroughness of treatment of a theme appears oc- 
casionally to have been sacrificed to cleverness. 

But it is a robust, heartening book. All through 
it runs the conviction that in the sayings of Jesus 
is “an energy which may not be satisfactorily ex- 
plained on natural grounds.” It is high time 
that this truth, expressed in the language of the 
layman, was again pulled out into the open. 

The book will startle and stimulate many into 
a fresh examination of the sayings of our Lord. 

GEORGE IRVING 


A STUDY OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE. By 
Leon B. Richardson. Dartmouth College. $1.59. 
During 1923-24 Professor Richardson, of Dart- 

mouth, was asked by the authorities of his college 

to visit leading institutions for higher education 
in Great Britain and America in order to formu- 
late “some idea of the direction in these institu- 
tions of movements which look towards the bet- 
terment of conditions within them.” His itiner- 
ary included nineteen American colleges, three 

Canadian, nine English and three Scottish 

schools. Some conclusions of his year’s effort 

have been published in this volume of nearly 300 
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pages. The study is neither a statistical sum- 
mary nor a travelogue, but rather a keen analysis 
of “the strength and weakness of the American 
college as an institution.” 

The primary purpose of the college, according 
to Dr. Richardson, is not training for citizenship 
nor the selection of leaders nor the formation of 
character, except as these objectives are by-pro- 
ducts of the central and more vital aim, scholar- 
ship. Scholarship is defined as “the develop- 
ment of the man who knows and on the basis of 
what he knows can think.” This purpose is 
“hindered by certain conditions to which the 
American boy is subject and which are beyond 
the power of the college to change.’ These con- 
ditions he lists as “handicaps to the college.” 
Among them he mentions: 


The American home with its utter lack of a schol- 
astic background, with its open acceptance of the 
economic scale of values, its orly interest in the col- 
lege being that it may become a means of acquiring 
social experience and prestige. 

The American school with its “too few tough jobs 
well done.” 

The college fraternity is a handicap not because of 
the more conventional criticisms but because while 
“prestige as leaders in the college activities is the 
continual aim of the fraternity,” “unfortunately 
scholarship is not regarded as an activity.” “No one 
but the college authorities seem to worry over the 
fact that the scholarship rark of the fraternity men 
as a whole is always below that of the non-fraternity 
group.’ 

College athletics, in numerous undesirable aspects, 
is shown to be another hindrance. But when we con- 
sider the enormous athletic enthusiasm of the nation 
at large, the vested interests in athletie eavinment, 
the colleges’ long toleration of the institution, our 
hope of any immediate or radical change becomes 
“very faint.” As far as the athlete himself is con- 
cerned tre gereral tone of his life is far more whole- 
some than was the leisure time of the college man of 
the generation just preceding the athletic era. 


It is in the midst of these handicaps, these tre- 
mendously attractive counter interests, that the 
colleve finds its real problem. “Unless we can 
honestly convince the student that the things of 
the intellect are far more essential to him than 
anything else he can get from college, so that of 
his own accord he centers his undergraduate life 
upon them, our success as an educational institu- 
tion will not be great.” 

Part Three, the more important and the more 
constructive portion cf the work, cannot ade- 
quately be handled in a short review. In it Dr. 
Richardson describes a new type of curriculum 
organization and pcints out some necessary mod- 
ifications of current college prccedure to make 
such a curriculum effective. 

The bock is well written in an attractive style. 
The interest holds. It deserves a careful read- 
ing by those who claim to have ideas on the col- 
lege problem. 

O. B. BALDWIN 

Friends Univ. (Kans.) 
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ARE STUDENTS RECEPTIVE? 
(Continued from p. 35) 

ago, one would readily have considered as abso- 
lutely obsolete: the Neothomist movement in the 
bosom of French Catholicism; neo-Calvinism, and 
fundamentalism among Protestants. All are 
doctrines which have this in common, that they 
declare themselves objective, that they have re- 
course to exterior authority (the Church or the 
Scriptures), that the fundamental articles of faith 
are removed from individual caprice, from fluc- 
tuations of feeling, from that “religious exper- 
ience” which has often been subject to caution. 
Doubtless the motives of this evolution are of 
unequal value. Doubtless also, this is only the 
case with a minority, but a minority which lives 
and thinks, and it is a symptom which cannot 
be neglected, if one would understand the crisis 
through which our times are passing, and try to 
help them to emerge from chaos. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 
(Continued from p. 31) 
tribution. For in Jesus himself we have the 
greatest demonstration of what human person- 
ality at its best can be. 

If you will look back over the conditions of 
growth which we mentioned, you will realize that 
if the ideals of Jesus were accepted we should be 
far on the way to meeting those requirements. 
Notice here how modern science and the religion 
of Jesus go hand in hand. 

The social interpretation and application of the 
Gospel has set before us the high task cf releas- 
ing humanity from the poisons which attack man 
at the higher centers of spiritual understanding 
and achievement. We are seeing also that per- 
sonal spirituality cannot be achieved apart from 
the men and women with whom we are bound up 
in the life of the world, and that even if it could 
be, it would prove worthless. 

In other words, we have set before us the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God, as that state of human 
affairs in which the life of the spirit shall be 
given for once a fair chance. It comes to us that 
this is the very meaning of Jesus, this the cause 
for which he lived and died, this the significance 
of calling ourselves his followers. 

There is, then, a regimen of the life of the 
spirit. It includes far more than the daily prayer 
and Bible reading, highly valuable as these are. 
It reaches out to the reconstruction of life in all 
areas where ignorance, sloth and selfishness are 
undercutting our chance to be men like God. It 
accepts in a new and wider sense the Master’s 
words, “Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.” It adopts a program of 
habitual dedication to the task of recapturing for 
our muddled world the beauty and the grace and 
the power of the Spirit manifest in all life. 
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EDITORIALS 


Free Speech Again 


< q O stop a moment and to look back into ex- 
fame, perience is to see some queer things. 

About seventeen or eighteen years ago 

there was quite a group of us who thought 
that the millenium was just over the top of the 
next rise. It seemed as if America—and possi- 
bly, also, some of the outlying parts of the world 
—had seen very clearly the folly of boxing up ex- 
plosives and was about ready to welcome free 
speech in church, school, and public platform. 
These men who are in college now would be quite 
surprised to find how liberal we were all getting. 
Even in theology, men talked of the “‘obscurantist 
past” as a thing gone by and done with forever. 
Much has happened since those innccent days. 
What was actually over that rise when we did 
top it? Bitterness, fanaticism, hatred, murder, 
and war! Instead of green smiling fields we look- 
ed out upon a devastated lanscape. Now, we are 
moving forward again—toward what? There is 
no doubt that some of our freest speakers talk the 
greatest nonsense. We can never guarantee the 
wisdom of any burst of freedom. But this we 
do know if we know anything at all—that the 
right to say what we think is the only secure safe- 
guard of any other rights, and that the course of 
wisdom in Church and State is eagerly to encour- 
age everyone to participate in the discussion. Old 
stuff! Yes, very old stuff. But think over what 
has happened in October, 1926, on this continent 
of America. 
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Concerning Purpose and Method 







HERE is little, if any, uncertainty about 
the pirpose of the Student Association 
Movement. The Purpose Statement adopt- 
ed at the Atlantic City Convention in 1922 

probably states as well as mere words can what 
we are driving at. But, being so largely a youth 
movement with annually changing leadership, it 
is not surprising to discover differences of opinion 
about the best methods of carrying cut the Pur- 
pose. Commission A at the Oberlin meeting of 
the National Council of Student Associations 
found itself face to face with this problem and in 
its report said: ‘““We found great confusion as to 
the meaning of membership.” 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is not so concerned in se- 
curing uniformity of practice as it is in two other 
processes: First, helping secure agreement as to 
the High Goal we are all after; second, in facil- 
itating clear thinking and an interchange of exper- 
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ience about the best methods of achieving this 
goal. If we hold in view a common goal, a di- 
versity of method should be welcomed. Varying 
methods may indeed be a sign of vitality and of 
that freedom of the spirit which every local Asso- 
ciation should possess. The letter and comments 
upon it which are published on another page un- 
der the title “How Shall a Student Association 
Achieve Its Purpose?” should be considered as 
facilitating a wholesome process. To quote again 
from the Oberlin Commission: “It is vital to our 
usefulness and to the spread of the Kingdom that 
our Associations so thoroughly study and careful- 
ly plan our objective program as more effectively 
to serve the students of our generation.” 


Embrace Poverty and Abolish It 


N alert reader has taken us to task for a 
sub-title in the last number. We had in- 
tended to commend St. Francis’ “mar- 
riage to Poverty”; we seemed to suggest 
that this might be a substitute for trying to abol- 
ish it. “Why,” we are asked, “shculd THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN assume an anti-social attitude and 
help to perpetuate a preventable world disease?” 

We are irrevocably committeed to scme new 
kind of distribution of wealth which will banish 
poverty from the earth. We believe that to be 
a corollary of the Christian gospel as the Way 
of Life and also as the Way of Thought. It may 
be that our zeal in calling attention to the ob- 
servance of St. Francis’ septennial may lead us 
to stress tco much his attitude toward poverty 
and overlook its radical difference from the atti- 
tude of most modern prophets and reformers. 
That being said, we still persist that one way to 
abolish poverty is by rushing to it with open 
arms. Our civilization does just the opposite; it 
dreads poverty like a scourge. We can now see 
there is much to be said for the rule of this 
medieval poet, mystic and saint, that each of his 
disciples should learn to ply scme trade and 
should work habitually for a financial income. 
We have seen in recent years not a few gradu- 
ates of the student Asscciation Movement sum- 
moned by their Master to a life of voluntary 





poverty. They may be seen today, some in the 
labor movement and some in educational and 


other Christian work at home and overseas, testi- 
fying by their lives to the “durable satisfactions” 
(as President Elliott used to say) coming from 
such a vocational search. 

That such a dedication to voluntary poverty in 
the present sccial order may be a worthy relig- 
ious vocation and not without sound intellectual 
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foundations may be gained from recalling Pro- 
fessor William James’ warning against the lust 
after things: ‘The desire to gain wealth and the 
fear to lose it are our chief breeders of ccward- 
ice and propagators of corruption.” “The preva- 
lent fear of poverty among the educated classes 
is the worst moral disease from which our civil- 
ization suffers.” 

It is what one of cur contemporaries calls “the 
invincible charm” of St. Francis that he calls us 
back to a great simplicity of life. Has there ever 
been a year in the seven hundred since his death 
when the people in any- nation needed the gospel 
message in this area of life as much as we of the 
United States? St. Francis became convinced by 
indelible impressions upon his mind and spirit— 
and as sound an historian as Sabatier says also 
upon his body—that his way of living brought 
him into direct and intimate contact with Jesus 
Christ. Without making the medieval mistake 
f separating ourselves from life, may there not 
be a need for a new order of those who, sur- 
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rounded by wealth, luxury and softness of liv- 
ing, will dedicate themselves to a vocational path- 
way at the end of which is a Cross and which 
leads through a new kind of fellowship with the 
suffering millions of the earth? 


A Week of Prayer 


]Y a decision of the World’s Student Chris- 
i tian Federation the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students now falls on the third 
Sunday cf February. The general Asso- 
ciation Movement, national and world-wide, holds 
its Week of Prayer November 14-20. Many Asso- 
ciations will want to plan special services and ar- 
range for groups for worship and intercession 
during this Week of Prayer. It affords one of 
the many opportunities which the Student Depart- 
ment has for entering into helpful fellowship with 
the boys and young men in other walks of life 
who go to make up the interclass, interdenomina- 
tional, interracial, international fellowship which 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is. 





The National Council Considers Finance 


HE Council, at its Oberlin meeting in Sep- 
tember, voiced its conviction that our 
student work must be put upon a self- 
supporting financial basis; that is, that 
funds raised through the Council, the Student 
Department Committee, members of staff, etc., 
must be sufficient to cover the department budget. 
There are three main sources of such increased 
resources—Student Associations; individual stu- 
dents; alumni and other friends of the Student 
Movement. The first step in a satisfactory finan- 
cial policy must be more support of their own 
work by students and Student Asscciations: 

(a) That the Council in behalf of the local Asso- 
ciations assume a total financial responsibil- 
ity for the year 1927 of $75,000, to be dis- 
tributed equally between the State Commit- 
tees, the National Council, and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

That every local Association be asked to as- 
sume as its contribution toward the National 
Council budget an obligation of a minimum 
of five per cent of the contributor’s budget 
and membership fees of its own Association. 
(c) That each Regional Field Council assume a 

quota for its field on that basis: 





(b) 


NEW ENGLAND STATES $ 4,320 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 4,805 
THE SoutTH 3,375 
THE MIDDLE WEST 7,000 
THE SOUTHWEST 1,825 
PACIFIC COAST 1,530 


Rocky MOUNTAIN STATES 2,145 


(d) That each Regional Council appoint a regular 
finance committee which shall be charged 
with informing the local Associations of their 
suggested quotas and seeing that the re- 
gional quota is fully met. It is recommended 
that the chairman of this committee be 
local student secretary, thus providing expe- 
rience and continuity of leadership. 

(e) That an effort be made to secure the services 
of Wallace M. Ross, General Secretary at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for 
a period of time to visit the various regions, 
conferring with their Field Councils or 
finance chairmen and seeking to make effec- 
tive in every region of the country a system 
for support from local Associations similar to 
that now in effect in New England. 

(f) That a leaflet outlining in readable form the 
Student Department budget and presenting 
the present needs, be prepared and distrib- 
uted to every local Association. 
That renewed efforts be made by each Re- 
gional Council to bring home to individual 
students a sense of personal responsibility 
for the National Council budget; to that end 
that plans be laid for a more adequate pres- 
entation and taking up of subscriptions at 
all of the summer conferences next summe! 
and that goals be suggested to each confer 
ence for the total of individual student con- 
tributions. 
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THE ARCH AT OBERLIN, ERECTED 


AS A 


TRIBUTE TO OBERLIN MEN IN SHANSI IN THE BOXER REBELLION. 


National Councils At Oberlin 


The National Council of Student 
Associations 
Report of an Annual Meeting 


f hers National Council of Student 
Associations held its annual meet- 
ing at Oberlin, Ohio, September 4-9. It 
vill be recalled that this is the group 
made up of representatives from the 
eight Field Councils, plus ten mem- 
bers at large, which is the final policy 
making body of the Student Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. The recom- 
mendations from this Council go to 
the Home Division Committee of the 
general Association Movement for re- 
view, thus linking the Student Depart- 
ment with the Y. M. C. A. as a whole. 

As last year, this Council meeting 
was held in conjunction with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
Another feature which lent peculiar 
significance to the Oberlin meeting 
was that the General Council of the 
Student Volunteer Movement met at 
the same time and place. While most 
of the meetings of the three groups 
were separate, the meals were in com- 
mon in the dining hall of the Men’s 
Building and there was a daily period 
of corporate worship. In addition, the 
three councils came together for dis- 
cussion of Christian World Education 
and the two Association Councils 
pent an evening on plans for the 
forthcoming national student confer- 


ence to be held at Milwaukee in De- 
cember. 
The National Council of Student 


Associations was presided over by 


Paul Huston, of Purdue, who was also 
elected president for the new year. 
The opening session was something of 
an orientation course, the Executive 
Secretary dealing with the functions 
and tasks of the Council. Attention 
was also called to the fact that the 
student Association Movement was 
getting under way just fifty years ago 
this fall, as a result of the vision of 
a group of Princeton students. 


An early session was given to a re- 
freshing review of the tendencies and 
significant experiments in the differ- 
ent fields and regions. If any one 
doubted the present day vitality and 
spiritual depth of the Student Move- 
ment he had only to listen to the clos- 


ing reports as representatives from 
the different fields made concise but 
picturesque and stirring statements. 


It was not surprising that at the close 
ef a session which furnished a quite 
unusual revelation of this dynamic 
student enterprise Mr. Bickham, who 
was chairman of the first Committee 
of Counsel out from which the pres- 
ent council system has grown, pub- 
licly asked the meeting to join in 
thanks to God for His leadership of 
this Movement since its inception in 
November, 1916. 


The business of the Council was 
organized in an orderly and effective 
way that would have done credit to 
any deliberative assembly which I 
have ever attended. A small Busi- 
ness Committee met at breakfast each 
morning and kept the wheels moving 
smoothly and always with time to 


The three main items in the 
agenda were referred to commissions 
which met at parallel sessions, to one 
of which each member of the Council 
was assigned. Certain matters which 
required less elaborate consideration 
were referred to some one of the six 
committees, which further differed 
from the commissions in being small 
in number and having as their pur- 
pose the preparation of the subject so 
that the Council as a whole could dis 
cuss it with adequate data and with 
the greatest possible dispatch. 


spare. 


Commission A, under the chairman 
ship of Braisted, of Brown, made a 
careful study of the purpose of the 


Student Association Movement and 
the meaning of membership. Echoes 
of this report may be found on 


another page of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Commission B (Chairman, Hollo- 
way, of University of Texas) tackled 
the whole question of American stu- 
dents’ obligation for the giving of 
money for foreign missions and for 
the enterprises of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The new plan 
liquidates the Friendship Fund but 
calls on every local Association to see 
that each college in the country as 
sumes some financial project for 
Christian work overseas. It is as 
sumed that in state institutions these 
projects would usually be for the For- 
Further, the regu 
lar machinery of our Movement, that 


eign Department. 


is, councils and local Associations, are 
challenged to take immediate initia- 
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tive themselves in securing at least 
$52,000 for world fellowship as ex- 
pressed through the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, International 
Student Service (successor of Euro- 
pean Student Relief) and the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations with 
Foreign Students. The Council recog- 
nizes the risk in giving up a national 
money raising agency but flings out 
this appeal in confidence to the Asso- 
ciation officers who must this year be 
interested in world affairs. 

Commission C (Chairman, Roy of 
Washington and Lee and Princeton) 
tackled the whole question of the 
Movement’s first national conference, 
to take place in Milwaukee in Decem- 
ber. 

The Committees dealt with: Semi- 
Centennial Celebration (Chairman, 
Harry Comer, Univ. of N. C.); Fi- 
nance (Chairman, Henry P. Van Du- 
sen); Co-operation with Association 
Work Among High Schools (Chair- 
man, Warren Wright, Iowa State Col- 
lege); Study of Means by Which 
Movement Policies Can Be More Ef- 
fectively Promoted (Chairman, John 
Moore, Park College) ; THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN (Chairman, Francis Henson, 
Lynchburg College). 

The Finance Committee considered 
the budget for 1927. In view of a 
threatened deficit in the whole Na- 
tional Council the Student Depart- 
ment Committee was asked to appoint 
a sub-committee to make a careful 
study of the department’s work to 
see where retrenchments, if they later 
proved to be necessary, could be made 
with least cost to the total work. The 
Council must not expect to assume 
rights of decision in regard to the 
policy and budget without undertak- 
ing a corresponding responsibility for 
income production. 

One of the livest discussions of the 
meeting had to do with a resolution 
in regard to compulsory military 
training. As finally stated the reso- 
lution is probably less far-reaching 
than those adopted by previous coun- 
cils or by the National Council in 
Washington last year. This fact would 
raise in the minds of some the ques- 
tion of whether there is a tendency 
toward reaction in the country in re- 
gard to progressive social issues. The 
resolution read as follows: 


WuHeEREAS, We view with genu- 
ine alarm the increasing activity 
of the forces and agencies of mili- 
tarism which lead to war, retard 
the progress toward international 
good will, and infringe upon free- 
dom of speech and conscience; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the mem- 
bers of the 1926 National Coun- 
cil of Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, do hereby reg- 
ister our emphatic protest against 


compulsory military training (in 
other than technically military 
schools) as one of these agencies 
of militarism in our schools, col- 
leges and universities. 


This resolution was passed with 
several members of the Council indi- 
cating, for a variety of reasons, that 
they were “against.” 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN was consid- 
ered carefully, both in its editorial and 
business policy, with general approval 
of its outlook and progress. The dis- 
cussion was enlivened by several pro- 
posals emanating from the Y. W. C. 
A. group looking toward an enlarge- 
ment of the Editorial Committee to 
include four rather than two women 
and in other ways suggesting that 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN might well be- 
come an even more widely recognized 
expression of the student Christian 
thought and life in the country and 
the voice for a united student Asso- 
ciation mevement. 

The Council had occasion to recog- 
nize its relation to other departments 
and to other movements. A repert of 
the Helsingfors Conference was given 
by Kenneth Kline, of Adrian College 
(Mich.) Mr. Rhodes made a clear and 
helpful statement in regard to the 
Association Movement as a whole, and 
Dean Graham—whose grace as a host 
is matched only by his capacity to 
deal with a variety of matters, all the 
way from a most impressive Sunday 
sermon to an analysis of the water 
supply of Northern Ohio—presented a 
lucid and satisfying report of the 
Commission on Supervision, with 
whese fate his name seems to be in- 
dissolubly associated. 

Paul Huston filled the difficult posi- 
tion of chairman with an admirable 
combination of poise, efficiency and 
humor. One feature we shall net soon 
forget is his scrutiny of each speaker, 
whether a student member, a national 
secretary, or a representative of the 
Federal Council of Churches, to make 
sure he had the privilege of making 
propesals and did not speak three 
minutes when only two were allowed. 
Therein is a parable of a very great 
and refreshing thing that is happen- 
ing in the Association Movement at 
the present time! 

DAvip R. PORTER. 


Y. W. C. A. Executive 
Committee 


‘OME one has said that the eighth 
\7 wonder in the world is how the 
other fellow spends his twenty-four 
hours. The wonder in an executive 
committee meeting is that all of the 
“essentials” can find a place on the 
agenda. The Executive Committee of 
the National Student Council of the 
Y. W. C. A. met at Oberlin, Septem- 
ber 4-9. The Business Committee, 
composed of the chairmen of the divi- 
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sions of Council, met a day early to 
consider the endless subjects that 
might be discussed and to choose from 
them the “essentials” for the days of 
the full committee meeting. 


Perhaps the most significant sug- 
gestion from the Business Committee 
was that these “essentials” be consid- 
ered by the Executive Committee as a 
whole, rather than by smaller com- 
missions. This may seem contrary to 
all sound educational procedure, since 
small committees seem so much more 
effective for studying a subject, and 
action may always be taken by the 
whole. But, of what does “action” 
consist? It may mean the “aye” to 
a recommendation, or it may mean 
understanding that brings conviction 
which calls for different conduct when 
one gets home. Perhaps both kinds 
are needed. The Business Committee 
dared hope that we might have action 
of the latter description, and by fol- 
lowing their suggestion, there was far 
more solidarity of spirit and a wider 
range of commitment than we had 
known before. 


The student organization might be 
represented by a circle with surround- 
ing circles. Whether the outer circle 
is the state, the region, the nation, or 
the world, the local Association is the 
center. The lecal Association, its in 
terests, its needs, are our only “rea- 
son for being” as an executive com- 
mittee. It was therefore necessary to 
s ve much thought to: the work on lo- 
cal campuses, considering the best 
methods of discovering and meeting 
students’ interests and needs; the 
meaning for local groups of the find 
ings of the Purpose Commission which 
had been working fer the past two 
years and whose report was accepted 
at the Milwaukee Assembly; the local 
Association’s responsibility for the 
Student Assembly and our fellowship 
in the Biennial Convention ef the Y. 
W. C. A.; our conference life; com 
munity relationships; international 
responsibilities; financial responsibili- 
ties; and the relation of the life of the 
spirit to all of these questions. 


The wider circles of our student lifé 
were very real during those five days 
with the National Student Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Executive 
Committee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement meeting on the same cam 
pus with us, and with six of our mem 
bers on the General Committee of the 
W. S.C. F. present. We ate together, 
drank tea every afternoon and had 
joint meetings on the “Federation” 
and the C. C. A. Conference, and 
worshipped together each morning. 

This fellowship will continue 
throughout the year largely by means 
of the “printed page.” There was 
real interest expressed in the great 
possibilities of understanding and ap- 
preciation for each other which might 
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grow by keeping in touch with the 
student magazines, THE INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN, The Student World, Vox Studen- 
tium and the S. V. M. Bulletin. 

How many times have you heard 
someone say “We didn’t get any- 
where?” Does the person who makes 
that remark know where he wants to 
go? If at any time we ever got where 
we wanted to go, it would only be to 
see as much farther ahead, and there 
would always be somewhere else to 
go. The Executive Committee of the 
National Student Council of the Y. 
W. C. A. did “get somewhere.” Our 
greatest accomplishment, however, 
was the engendering of a fellowship 
and a spiritual vision that makes us 
see endless next steps into the infinite 
life of Christian standards of living. 

GLADYS TAYLOR. 


The Student Volunteer General 
Council Meeting 


fy meeting of the new General 
Council of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, held at Oberlin, Septem- 
ber 4-9, may prove to be a very sig- 
nificant event in the history of the 
movement. The many items of busi- 
ness were handled quickly and effec- 
tively. The Council turned most of 
its attention to the important prob- 
lem of finding a unified program for 
the Movement this year—some theme 
which would challenge and waken 
each local group. 

In the last year or two the number 
ef Student Volunteers has been de- 
creasing, and in some sections those 
already in the Movement have felt a 
slackening of interest in the mission- 
ary work and message. The Council 
was concerned about this situation and 
finally decided that its chief emphasis 
this year must necessarily be evan- 
gelism. While there was some criti- 
cism of that word, there was general 
agreement of the implied content. We 
all felt that, if this year every Volun- 
teer would stop and take inventory 
anew of the resources in Christ, would 
resolve to take Him seriously and be 
born again into radiant and creative 
Christians, no one need worry about 
the Movement or the missionary 
emplasis in the colleges. Too of- 
ten Volunteers and others have done 
a great amount of talking, but have 
offered “patent medicine,” and not 
Living Water. 

The Council believes strongly that 
none can have a genuine vision of a 
world-wide task until he has cleared 
the cob-webs from his own eyes. The 
Volunteer must have some experience 
of that whereof he expects to speak. 
If he thinks of a possible brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God 
he must be in right relationship to 
the Father or he can not be a brother. 


The Council also discussed the mes- 
sage of the Student Volunteer; chang- 
ing aspects on the Mission Field; the 
1928 Quadrennial Convention; plans 
for Missionary Education; the Bulle- 
tin, and other matters. 

The Movement is to publish a ser- 
ies of books covering the major areas 
of the world, to be prepared by indi- 
genous Christian leaders. A syllabus 
or study guide will accompany the 
series. Specially qualified returned 
missionaries will be available in 1927- 
28 for intensive missionary education 
through week-end retreats. A great 
use will be made of native leaders on 
the traveling staff and also for pre- 
paring pre-convention educational ma- 
terial before the Quadrennial. 

The Council decided to stress in 
Missionary Education this year the 
claims of the Moslem World, and also 
to cc-operate heartily with the Asso- 
ciations in their Pan-Pacific program. 

Plans for the Milwaukee Conference 
of the Associations were presented 
and the Council expressed its deep in- 
terest and its hearty sense of loyalty 
and support. 

A well phrased and strong resolu- 
tion in regard to the use of force in 
settling international questions was 
passed by the Council. 

The officers for the year are: Nor- 
man Padelford, chairman; A. E. Arm- 
strong, of Canada, and Dorothy W. 
Dunning, vice chairmen; and Anne 
Van Topik, secretary. 

ANDREW T. Roy. 


A Momentous Meeting 


Ts National Council of the gen- 
eral Y. M. C. A. Movement meets 
in Chicago October 26-30. This is the 
body that has ultimate decision in re- 
gard to all Association matters and 
to which the Student Department, like 
other departments, is related through 
the Home Division Committee. Among 
the most important matters for de- 
cision will be the budget for 1927. 
There is a widespread hope that the 
threatened deficit in both the home 
and foreign work may not necessitate 
cuts in the staff. The Student Asso- 
ciations would want to share in any 
necessary cuts, along with other de- 
partments. News that leadership must 
be withdrawn, for example, from the 
high school work or frem the work 
of the Foreign Department in China, 
would cause fully as much concern as 
similar reductions in the Student De- 
partment staff. With the mounting 
wealth of our nation we shall eagerly 
hope that the very representative 
group of business and professional 
men who will assemble at Chicago 
may have the daring vision to launch 
out en policies of advance rather than 
retrenchment. 
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The Friendship Fund 


[EVER have students given more 
generously or expectantly to any 
enterprise than to the Friendship 
Fund. And never has reward come 
so quickly, so abundantly, so dramat- 
ically. There was desperate physical 
suffering among thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of students all 
over Europe and far into Russia. 
This need was met, medical help sup- 
plied, and self-help organized on a 
vast scale. But something much more 
important has happened. 

Behind the physical suffering lay 
intrenched all the fears, the hates and 
the ignorance of the old world. And 
just here begins the real drama of 
the Student Friendship Pregram. The 
only hope lay in co-operation. The 
students of one nation looked across 
the frontiers into the universities of 
their most hated enemy and realized 
that thousands of fellow students were 
starving to death. Then came the 
challenge of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation to ‘come over 
and help,” and they went. Year after 
year they continued to go; friend- 
ships were formed and understanding 
came through association and service. 
Tears gave way to hope, hate dis- 
solved into good-will. These six years 
have shown us a way out. It is a way 
of life and a ray of hope. We must 
continue for there are great tasks to 
be done. 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration is going forward. The Inter- 
national Student Service is inco~porat- 
ing, so that bequests, loan funds and 
other self-help agencies will be per- 
manent. 

We have made cenly a beginning, 
even among the students. But what 
students think today it is not impos- 
sible that nations may think tomor- 
row. This Friendship Program goes 
on. The students of many nations 
have willed it. The World’s Student 
Christian Federation is ready to lead. 
Our Council of Christian Associations 
has also willed to do their part in 
this great internatienal fellowship. 
We have agreed to raise fifty thousand 
dollars for the program and two 
thousand for our own information and 
publicity material. There will net be 
a special Friendship Fund staff. All 
responsibility is to be carried by the 
various student councils. The commit- 
tee on C. W. E. has agreed to super- 
vise distribution of information as a 
part of its work. Checks should 
b> made payable to the Student 
Friendship Fund and sent to 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

As we write this, a letter comes 
from far away New Zealand pledging 
their full support and four hundred 
pounds sterling. 

Ray LEGATE. 
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To consider our country: is it the 
free home of brotherhood and jus- 
tice, alert for every opportunity of 
costly service in a neighborly world? 


Kirby Page 


To scrutinize our college life: 
whether it is fit to be “Exhibit A’’ of 
a Christian world and is sending out 
streams of illumined, contagious 
personalities for a world ministry 
and mission. 





Bruce Curry 


In short, to come with open minds 
and hearts to a fresh search of Jesus’ 
dream and his resources; of our- ps ry 
selves and our spiritual impoverish- 
ment; to go to the root of the fretting 
issues of our life and to give God a 
chance to go to the roots of us— 





Harrison 


Elliott 


These are the Purposes of Mil- 
waukee. 


Henry Sloane 
Coffin 
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‘Peaceful Penetration Has Failed’’”— Then What? 


OU ask me to describe the spirit 

ual, intellectual and social char- 
acteristics which a Christian student 
movement of the kind that is most 
needed in America should possess. 


It should be a movement limited to 
students, who have been drawn to- 
gether by the vitality of the move- 
ment’s purpose and who are really 
concerned about living out that pur- 
pose in the fellowship of the Associa- 
tion and in the rest of their relations 
on the campus. If this meant a drop 
in our membership from 80,000 to 
20,000, it would not worry me in 
the slightest, provided at the same 
time the proportion of real members 
had increased fourfold. Local units 
with such a membership would ob- 
viously constitute small minority 
groups. This should not deter us 
from our determination to put full 
content into our membership, even 
though it might seem to represent a 
withdrawal from one of the tradi- 
tional policies of the Association— 
namely, trying to permeate the whole 
campus. 


As a matter of fact it would not 
really represent such withdrawal, 
because with our extensive program 
and membership, the facts warrant 
no other conclusion than that we 
have been defeated in our attempt 
to capture the students of America 
for the life of Jesus. he only al- 
ternative is to try ancther method— 
in fact a sounder method—to con- 
centrate on an intensive program and 
membership, in the hope that thus a 
quality of life would be built up in the 
fellowship of the local group whose 
contrast with and superiority to the 
common life of the campus will appeal 
to the more virile and able non-Chris- 
tian student in a way that our rather 
thin popular program will never ap- 
peal, and does not deserve to appeal. 


I despair of moral or spiritual im- 
prevement in the American colleges— 
the present situation being what it is 

-apart from the influence of such 
small groups whose members are de- 
termined to live out our purpose. 
Widespread appeals to the whole cam- 
pus are for the most part futile. They 
merely stir surface ripples, but do not 
in any sense affect the deep flow of 
campus life. Too much of our work 
has been of this type (this includes 
many of the traveling speakers). It 
has been palliative and ameliorative— 
whereas something much more radical 
is needed—and that radical need is 
not another radical speech in the col- 
lege chapel, but a radical group dem- 
onstrating what they conceive to be 








What do we mean when 
we speak of .membership 
in a Student Christian As- 
sociation? The National 
Council of Student Associ- 


ations 


appointed a Com- 


mission cn this subject 
which ran into a stimulat- 
ing difference of emphasis 
of which the communica- 
tions on this and succeed- 


ing pages are evidence. 








the life of Jesus in the midst of the 
campus. Such a fellowship group 
would be radical in this sense: 


1. That Jesus is for them the su- 
preme fact of human experience—the 
irreducible and stubborn fact of “a 
life so lived in such a world as this” 
as the point of orientation for their 
desires, motives, ,lans, etc. In com- 
parison with this fact, every other 
loyalty or relationship is relative— 
college loyalty, denomination, etc. 





2. It would be more interested in 


ideas than activities or organizations. 
Not that a program of activities 
should be discontinued, but that these 
should be seen in true perspective as 
means—and that some balance should 
be recovered between the thinking and 
doing processes. Any group in our 
colleges that spent as much time on 
thinking as on doing could not escape 
being considered radical! 


3. Commitment to the purpose of 
the Association while in college would 
mean, far more than it does now, life 
commitment, and the local group 
would give more attention to helping 
its members prepare to live out this 
purpose in the pagan society of which 
they are apt to become a part after 
graduation. 


4. The life of the group would rep- 
resent a sharp break with current 
campus activities. One would expect 
its members to be participants in no 
more than 25% or 35% as many ac- 
tivities as the general run of the stu- 
dent body, and these would be chosen 
on the basis of interest and capacity. 
The time thus saved would be used as 
in (2) above. Though we have talked 
this so much in recent years, I think 
I can count on the fingers of one hand 
the students I know who have actually 
readjusted their lives in this way. 


5. Fellowship in the group would 
demonstrate a new basis for social re- 
lations—transcending race barriers, 
college cliques, caste lines created by 
fraternities, etc. 


6. The group would serve as the 
center for creating a public opinion 
on the campus against unchristian 
practices and in favor of those which 
seem to reflect the mind of Jesus. This 
would mean a constant and profound 
concern on the part of the group for 
moral issues connected with campus 
politics, the honor system, R. O. T. C., 
relations between men and wemen, ete. 

You may question my assumption 
that the policy of “peaceful penetra- 
tion” by an extensive program has 
failed. In testing it out myself, I 
tried to think of young men in busi- 
ness and in the Church who are en- 
gaged in trying to discover the conse- 
quences of their faith in these rela- 
tionships because of having been mem- 
bers of local Associations. The fact 
that I can recall the names of but 
three who have gone out of our Asso- 
ciations to devote their lives to the 
Labor Movement is a terrible condem- 
nation of the superficiality and un- 
reality of the work we have been do- 
ing. At crucial points like this we 
have failed—and having admitted fail- 
ure, let us examine the reasons and 
reconstitute our aims and methods. 

As an alternative to “peaceful pene- 
tration” I am suggesting the kind of 
local groups which might conceivably 
appear to represent “resistance” to 
the customs, etc., which prevail about 
them. Not that “resistance” would 
be their goal, but the nature of their 
ideal would probably make it inevit- 
able. It would be a quite incidental, 
but probably unavoidable consequence 
of the quality of their lives. 

Jesus’ ideal of the Reign of God 
was in such contrast to current con- 
ceptions ef human relations that “re- 
sistance” rapidly became the charac- 
teristic by which those in control 
judged him. It was said “that Jesus 
the Nazarene will change the customs 
handed down to us by Moses.” His 
contemporaries saw clearly that he in- 
carnated a principle of life which 
rendered obsolete their most cherished 
prejudices and conventions. From 
their standpoint the mere continuance 
of His life was a threat at things as 
they were. Hence they thought of 
Him as the Great Resister, the Arch- 
Revolutionary, and so crucified Him. 
Rut to Jesus the revolution was inci- 
dental—it was the quality of life that 
mattered—the revolution could take 
care of itself, and did—if only He re- 
mained faithful to the Ideal. 

(Subject continued on 
three next pages) 
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How Shall a Student Association Achieve 


the statement is 

laudable. I do not agree with the 
reasoning. The emphasizing of small 
numbers is no more to be commended 
than the emphasizing of large num- 
bers. The Association must be at heart 
that group of men—small or large— 
who have a passion for the Christian 
purpose. But the Association must be 
alse a movement of enough signifi- 
cance, enough statesmanship and 
enough strategy to make an impact on 
the entire student body of a given 
college or university in each college 
year. 

1. While this statement purports 
to discuss method, practically it af- 
fects organization. The logic of it will 
be that we do not need organization; 
all that we need is a few individuals 
committed to the Purpose, coming to- 
gether occasionally to think things 
through. As for secretaries, the con- 
clusion is already suggested by some, 
in effect: “I am not interested in or- 
ganization; I am interested only in 
ideas.” 

2. I wonder what interpretation 
the secretary who thus writes, makes 
of his task. Is he a “Peter the Her- 
mit” whose business it is to lead stu- 
dents on a crusade, rather than a 
wise spiritual counsellor whose _ pri- 
mary function it is to help strengthen 
the local student Association so that 
it will be a constructive force meet- 
ing its spiritual opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities with vision, courage and 
effectiveness? 


6 le E purpose of 


3. I contend that we have not had 
an accepted method pursued seriously 
by the Student Department, local, 
state or national. We have had much 
of theory, but little practice. We have 


had a plague of fads—conferences 
under many pretexts, approaches, 
ideas and what not—veritably, the 


“passing show” of the student Asso- 
ciations since the War. We have talk- 
ed about utilizing student conscious- 
ness for Christian ends. We have talk- 
ed about the idealism of students. But 
we have not yet utilized student con- 
sciousness in a large way, nor have 
we given evidence of a real apprecia- 
tion of the idealism of students. I 
refuse to admit defeat until we have 
seriously tackled our job. We are 
confronted with a tremendously large 
opportunity in the college and univer- 
sity field. It must be met by plans 
commensurate with the opportunity. 
Our history, our tradition, our experi- 
ence, is still leading some to think that 
this opportunity is within our prov- 
ince; indeed, that it is our responsi- 


Its Purpose? 








We publish here an in- 
teresting sharing of con- 
viction regarding the chief 
methcd in Student Associ- 
ation work. These state- 
ments were written in re- 
ply to the letter which ap- 
pears on the opposite page. 








bility. If we are not prepared to 
block out a commensurate plan and 
pursue it, we ought to reach for our 
hat, make our bow, and graciously re- 
tire in order that some other organi- 
zation may redeem the opportunity 
which now 


is ours. 

4. The method suggested is not 
new. Through many centuries indi- 
viduals have retired to “think out” 
and groups to “work out” ideas. 


Neither have demonstrated it as an 
adequate method of influencing society 
in the large. Let us have more ideas. 
But Christianity has to do not with 
ideas alone, but with behaviour. A 
small group incubating ideas for a 
campus, if experience is of value, most 
likely will use up all of its vitality 


incubating. Moreover it smacks of 
religious selfishness. 
5. The educational program of 


America in contrast to that of other 
countries, makes higher education a 
mass, not a class, opportunity. We 
have talked a lot about a democratic 
student movement. This method sug- 
gests an aristocratic method of work, 
cut to the plans of the student move- 
ments in countries where democratic 
ideas do not obtain so generously. A 
relatively small esoteric group will not 
create public opinion on a large cam- 
pus. It will be but a little eddy in a 
great on-going stream of life. 

6. The Association, when planning 
to penetrate group life on the cam- 
pus, is on sound ground from the 
standpoint of social engineering. 

7. The statement is egocentric. 
It suggests accepting the interpreta- 
tion of the writer of Jesus’ ideas of 
the Reign of God. The danger is 
dogmatism. 

Is it an evidence of courage that 
we are asked to consider seriously 
substituting an esoteric, egocentric 
method for one tested just sufficiently 
to demonstrate its potentiality and its 
sound psychclogical and _ sociological 
basis? 

We need more emphasis on our Pur- 
pose. We need more organization to 
give it effective expression. We need 
students willing to put the Association 


first, not to compare themselves with 
others who are in activities and re- 
duce their own dose to twenty-five or 
thirty-five per cent of what others are 
carrying. 

We need local secretaries in student 
work “staying by the stuff,’ deepen- 
ing in students the conviction that all 
of their decisions now and in the fu- 
ture must be made in the spirit and 
with the purpose of Jesus. Verily, I 
have found it easier to travel to con- 
ferences and talk than to stay by the 
job and do. 

We need traveling secretaries who 
are giving their time to local Associa- 
tions, members of cabinets, members 
of boards and secretaries, helping 
them meet their immediate problems 
of organization and program and 
plans. We need traveling secretaries 
who have learned that the weakest 
spot in all our work is in the realm 
of the how. 

We need to pray for courage to 
meet the large demands on us, to 
work with as well as for students, to 
strengthen them to stand against the 
north wind of inquiry, the chilling 
wind of ridicule, the blasting wind of 
temptation, rather than to use them 
for purposes of our especial propa- 
ganda, no matter how great the pro- 
phetic urge may be upon us. And 
above everything else, we need the 
conquering power of a great faith! 

HENRY E. WILSON. 
Univ. of IIl. 


\ HAT can one say when he agrees 

so thoroughly with a statement! 
I suppose I could fill in with a few 
remarks which would only support 
the author. For example, I might 
try to encourage the thought that 
faculty men are students and are 
needed desperately in this experiment. 
If twenty-five colleges in this entire 
country had two faculty men and 
twelve students who meant business, 
American education could be saved 
for Christ. 

My one idea is this—and here I 
hope I am in line with the thinking 
of the author of the statement. We 
must rouse our students to a con- 
sciousness of the evil in the world; 
not satisfy them instead, with stories 
of how much good has been accom- 


plished. There’s the old story of the 
political party which says. that 
America is ninety-eight per cent 
right. Even if that were true, it 


would be our job in the college world 
to get students desperately worried 
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about the two per cent that is wrong. 
Of course since the percentages 
actually are just about turned 
around, it should not be a hard job 
to see the wrong. Recently I heard 
a worker in the student field urge 
upon a group of men and women the 
need for realizing how much has been 
achieved. Once in a century such a 
talk might be helpful; occasionaliy 
we must be encouraged to believe that 
the fight is not hopeless. But I have 
never yet seen a man leave a college 
and go on to do big things who re- 
joiced in the achievements of the 
past; our worth while men are bur- 
dened down with the tragedy of the 
present, with the poverty, unemploy- 
ment, intolerance, materialism, blind- 
ness and all the rest. 

Groups are not going to be vital 
until they meet in the atmosphere of 
crying need. A dozen men will not 
be found anywhere in this country 
who will pay the price necessary to 
carry out the thought of the article 
unless those men are weighed down 
with the suffering of their fellows, 
the sins of the campus and of our 
world. 

FAY CAMPBELL. 
Yale 


O more accurate and concise state- 

ment could be made of the need 
of our colleges at the present day. 
Writing from the point of view of 
Princeton, we have never seen a more 
clear-cut outline of exactly what 
should be done by an Association in 
order to make Christianity really vital 
upon our campus. 

It has been shown repeatedly in the 
world’s history how infinitely more 
can be accomplished by a few really 
consecrated men than by any number 
of mere momentary enthusiasts or 
partial believers. So the movement to 
reduce the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, if necessary in order to in- 
crease its power, is one of supreme 
importance and inestimable value. In 
our own case, fine as have been many 
of the larger activities of the Phila- 
delphian Society and its efforts to per 
meate the entire campus with Chris 
tian idealism, there is very little doubt 
that many more lives have been 
changed and that much deeper and 
more lasting influence has been exert- 
ed by a group of a few men who have 
quietly and powerfully been giving 
the principles of Jesus to others 
through their own consecrated lives. 

The suggestion that such a group 
be made the really vital center of the 
Association work on the campus seems 
to us to give the key to work of pow 
er. The fact that such a group would 
be primarily interested in thinking 
rather than in mere action is alone 
enough to insure it very great suc 


cess. Nothing is more seriously need- 
ed on most campuses than men who 
are willing to sit down and really 
think. Any group which could start 
even a few men doing this has abso- 
lutely limitless possibilitres. 

Scarce indeed are the men who have 
completely readjusted their lives at 
college in order to be entirely centered 
in Christ. If the.college Associations 
are to prove anything of value, they 
must be led by groups of men who are 
willing to make this readjustment— 
who are ready to give up many cam- 
pus activities and censecrate their 
whole selves to Christ. 

Perhaps the most radical idea in- 
cluded in the statement is the change 
of attitude toward social relations. At 
the present time, nothing is needed as 
much in Princeton as a group of men 
who would stand fearlessly for Jesus’ 
great principle of the complete broth- 
erhood of all men. Certainly any 
group that was truly God-centered 
would have to face this issue and 
recognize clearly that the time has 
passed for pleasant theorizing about 
democracy and racial equality, but 
that it has very decidedly come for 
men really to live this belief and show 
it before the world. 

It may be that the men who join 
such a group and who unconditienally 
recognize Jesus as their one Master 
will be thought “resisters,” will be 
criticized and ridiculed, but the won- 
derful lives of the few at Princeton 
who have tried it are convincing procf 
that this is the one way that college 
Associations will succeed at all in the 
great aim of all Christian organiza- 
tions—to win men for Christ. 


Ray Foote Purpy. 
Princeton. 


CSAs we find on the college cam- 

4 puses men and women who have 
the will to “stick out” the game, in 
spite of the existing economic situa- 
tion; in spite of unpopularity, and 
still have a good time and a lot of 
fun doing it? No doubt our critic is 
right in saying we have failed in 
many places and the time has come 
to abandon certain programs and take 
on new. Can we find students who 
have the ability to lead the new way? 
I cannot help but believe only the 
strongest students can do the job! 
“Good” students, or “willing hands,” 
or as far as that goes, the most cen- 
secrated devotion will not help unless 
the student is a leader. We should 
face the fact of personality squarely. 
There is a parable somewhere about 
only the streng living with any ease 
on the mountain tops of high ideal- 
ism, where the loneliness is rather 
acute. And it is a rather human fail- 
ing to be comfortable. The power of 
dynamic leadership is not bern in 
everyone, and even the genius re 


The Intercollegiay 


quired to keep the group non-critical, 
from being sanctimonious, unique, 
daring and visionary, would place a 
terrific task on the leadership of such 
a movement. A lot of student secre 
taries and others will of necessity re 
sign for the training of such a group 
will be beyond their ability. 

The practical questions raised by 
such a proposal are legion, both for 
the whele Student Movement and fo: 
any individual taking upon himself 
the obligation of the life called for. 
For the student it will mean that suc 
cess on the campus is friendly living 
and real endeavor; for the leadership 
“IT am busy—spending the night in 
prayer.” 

Will it work? It 
enough to try. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal-Tech, Pasadena. 


looks exciting 


Student Young Men’s 

Christian Associations are not 
measuring up to their potential 
power is denied by few. All do not 
agree, however, on the solution of th« 
difficulty. A letter before me, giving 
ene way out, has stated the problen 
clearly and has many points wel 
taken. There are a number of loca 
student secretarie ho also realiz 
semething of the predicament the 
work is in and hope to find a way out. 
We do not all agree with the policy of 
“resistance” and “withdrawal,” (if I 
understand it aright) as advocated in 
this letter. As I interpret the pro 
posal we would virtually withdraw 
from the common crowd. If the ideal 
we maintzin will not live unsegregat 


bein the 


ed in the vtmosphere of dormitorie 
and fraternities or on the athletic 
field, later they will wither and die in 
New York City, in club and in busi 
ness house. We need more men scat- 
tered throughout the campus who 
really are trying to follow Him. If 
this thing can not be done let us say 
so and either get into the swim o 
establish again a monastic society t 
escape the mess we are in. 
we need substitution rathe1 
than resistance, which is passive, 
negative and only goes half way. Ou 
national leaders may help best by aid 
ing us in perfecting a technique of 
changing attitude. To do this they 
must practice the art, in addition to 
theorizing and suggesting. 

I think there should be in ou 
Associations not the small group 
alone, but others who have not pro 
gressed so far but later may enter in. 
Let our Association be a fellowship 
in thought, in prayer, and in living. 
If in this way we alienate peopl 
about us, let us not retract. We wil 
live our lives in the midst of this 
“pagan” world not despising it, not 
setting ourselves up as having at- 


I believe 
active 
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tained, but forever let us seek a way 
to bless, not a way to attain or possess 
for ourselves. Love, _ kindliness, 
ighteousness and courage shall keep 
us that we may, perchance, change 
other lives by the contagion of the 
Christlike quality in our own. 
KARL P. ZERFOSS 

Washington & Lee Univ. 


| HAVE read with much interest 
the letter dealing with the type of 
Christian Student Movement adequate 
for today. I want to take my stand 
at once with those who are deter- 
minded to put full content into the 
meaning of the Association member- 
ship. The writer of the proposal has 
thrown out a searching challenge to 
the Movement; at the same time he 
has put his finger on the most vital 
need in the student Christian pro- 
gram. 

It is quite evident that there is to- 
day in the thinking of our more 
serious college young men and women 
a growing desire to discover a deeper 
reality in the Christian life than they 
have yet felt or even discerned. Our 
highly organized and extensive Asso- 
ciation program is often 
satisfy and challenge 
spiritual yearnings. 


failing to 
the deeper 
Apparently the 
situation calls for a more courageous 
venture in the search for the larger 
implications in the teachings of 
Jesus. 

This is undoubtedly the task of the 
small groups of those who are willing 
to bet their lives that “Jesus under- 
lies the moral and spiritual universe 
more deeply than the law of gravi- 
tation underlies the material uni- 
verse.” Yet the actual discovery and 
demonstration in their own lives of 
this truth by small groups of students 
here and there would perhaps do 
more to bring about a sweeping 
spiritual renewal in campus life than 
the combined force of all of our 
present well developed schemes. Such 
a program, perhaps, might not be as 
showy as the program set up to gain 
prestige for the institution. It 
might also require on the part of the 
leadership more of those humble 
qualities listed in the Beatitudes. 
Unless Jesus was wrong, however, 
there would come with it a satisfac- 
tion, a poise, a power much more ap- 
parent than at present. 

Without making any suggestions as 
to methods—in fact I am not sure 
that I have any sure methods to sug- 
gest—I do want to commit myself 
with any others to a search for the 
way of release of the larger spiritual 
forces in campus life. 

E. W. 
Ore. Agri. College 


WARRINGTON 


ENDORSE with all my heart the 

ideal* for our Student Movement 
set forth by the letter you have sent 
me. 

I think we would find that such a 
group would be as active as any on 
the campus, but that activity would 
have certain very definite characteris- 
tics seldom possessed now. It would 
be definite, purposeful with a single 
purpose, the embodiment of conviction 
rather than blind or tentative, as now. 
Every action would be _ thought 
through so completely and with such 
an understanding of the situation that 
it could not escape the tremendous 
strength and driving power of true 
conviction. With a single mind and 
end, it could not fail to be unified, 
concentrated, true to the challenge, 
“This one thing I do!” It is incon- 
ceivable that the life of such a group 
should not eventuate in action of the 
most dynamic sort. 

The same change of policy which 
this proposal advocates in our campus 
movement—a change from extensive 
program and membership to the inten- 
sive group—is the thing needed in 
the other “danger zones of our social 
order.” Let me paraphrase: ‘“Wide- 
spread appeals to all of industry, all 
of politics, all nations, are for the 
most part futile, whereas something 
much more radical is needed—a radi- 
cal group demonstrating what they 
conceive to be the life of Jesus in the 
midst of industry, politics, national 
and racial life.” We need groups 
which have sufficient control over 
their own policies in these zones to 
demonstrate the ideal. The hopeless 
thing is for a young man to start in 
at the bottom of an industry or a 
political organization and do any- 
thing but accept the system as it is. 

Such groups as are urged for the 
campus would make _ these _ other 
groups possible if not inevitable. And 
such groups would find the sources of 
power necessary to do “the impos- 
sible.” 

M. GLENN HARDING. 


Associations 


Cidade year many 
eagerly, ex- 


4 have come together 


pectantly, filled with the desire to 
make the year one of outstanding 
value in interpreting to their various 
campuses, Christian standards and 
life. Too often this initial impetus, 


potentially a great power, has been 
dissipated through lack of tangible, 
definite aim and an understanding of 
the intermediate steps in its attain- 
ment. Both the subject and time of 
this proposal are, therefore, most ap- 
propriate. 


*Given the idea of definite life commitment, 
it is the very thing we strive for in ou 
Fellowship groups.._M. G. H. 
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We are challenged to execute an 
“about face.” There is clearly much of 
a pivotal nature in its implications. 
Unquestionably college Associations 
have been going in one direction; now 
we are called upon to consider ser- 
iously the need for adopting a radi- 
cally opposed way. Widespread pene- 
tration has failed. It has failed be- 
cause it has been the method of com- 
promise. What we need is an intelli- 
gent, consecrated absolutism. 

I believe that this absolutism would 
mean life lived on a different basis 
than obtains generally cn the college 
campus—not for the sake of being 
different but because the spirit of 
Christ points to a difference. This 
does not mean a negation of life. It 
does mean a realization of the under- 
mining nature of the materialism and 
luxury which are thoughtlessly con- 
doned. It further means a deep-diiv- 
ing identification with the best irter- 
ests of the social order. Will the 
evils of the present social order be 
allowed to reproduce themselves un- 
challenged? There is a need for real 
study of present problems and for 
group thought and expression. The 
marginal effort which alone will lead 
to conclusions requires a sacrifice of 
the emphasis on _ other interests. 
There must be a revaluation of the 
division of our time. 

Even an approximation of the goal 
of this proposal calls for a group who 
mean business. This group will be 
small because the challenge is not 
merely that a man be Christian in his 
attitude on a few isolated, well chosen 
matters, but the challenge is that a 
man try to know the spirit of Christ 
in all situations. 

BURNS CHALMERS 
Yale 


6 Renee statement seems to me in 
many respects excellent. My com- 
ments will be wholly critical because 
I understand it is criticism rather 
than appreciation of it which the edi- 
tor desires. I should want to place 
reservations upon it at two points— 
the statement is founded upon a fals¢ 
alternative and a false assumption. 
The false alternative is that  be- 
tween the permeation of the whole 
campus with the message of the Asso 
ciation and the cultivation of a small, 
deeply consecrated group, “a radical 
minority.” Your correspondent pre- 
sents us with an “either—or.” The 
true answer is “both—and.” He 
points out that we have failed in our 
attempt to win the whole American 
student body to the life of Jesus (as 
indeed we have, in precisely the same 
way that the Church has failed to win 
the world to the mind of Christ). He 
suggests, as an alternative, concen- 
tration upon a few picked students. 
We should fail that way just as sure- 
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ly, for any greup which seeks to save 
its own life will lose it. 

We have failed, not because we tried 
to win the whole student body to 
Christ, but because we did not try 
hard enough. What is needed is not 
some new conception of the function 
of our Associations as_ training- 
schools for select inner groups, but a 
freshened and more compelling vision 
of the universal mission of the Asso- 
ciations to the whole student world. 
For that vision of the whole com- 
munity in which we live and work on 
to the spirit of Christ (the Church’s 
“apocalyptic vision”) has ever been 
the source-spring of the power of 
Christianity. The genius of Chris- 
tianity has been to scek to save the 
whole world and to find itself, in real- 
ity, effectively saving a small group. 
But the experience of power has come 
to these few as a by-product of their 
effort to permeate mankind with what 
they conceived to be the message of 
truth. Take from our Associations 
their apocalyptic vision, their sense of 
a universal mission to the whole cam- 
pus, and you take frem them the pos- 
sibility of any great usefulness—yes, 
and the right to call themselves 
Christian. 

In life we frequently find ourselves 
headed off on a side-track without 
realizing that we have missed the 
main path; if we can discover the er- 
ror at once, we may recover the main 
course without serious loss of power. 
There are two such by-paths which, it 
seems to me, seriously threaten our 
student Christian Movement today. 
The first is the notion that the pur- 
pose of the Christian life is to enable 
the individual to “find himself’”—the 
heresy of self-realization. The second 
is the theory that the function of the 
Associations is the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a few—the heresy of the “ex- 
clusive Christian minority.” 

The false assumption is that, if we 
will rectify the method of our Asse 
ciation work by changing the empha- 
sis from the many to the few, we shall 
be cured of whatever ills now afflict 


us. My own conviction is that our 


American Student Christian Move- 
ment is suffering not so much from 
wrong method as from lack of mes- 
sage. ts most pressing need is net 
for a shift in the group to whom it 
is to mak? its appeal, but some appeal 
which will be powerful enough to 
challenge the many and to fuse the 
few. I do net mean that if we dis- 
cover the message, the method will 
take care of itself. I do mean that 
at this 


tion-compelling cenvictions if the 
American Student Christian Move- 


ment of which we dream is to become 


a reality. 
HENRY P. VAN 
Union Theol. Seminary. 


DUSEN. 


particular time our greater 
need is for some powerful, consecra- 


The Intercollegian 


An Experimental Year at 
Northwestern 


4 bw old story of building a new 
bridge without delaying traffic 
over the old is being illustrated anew 
this year by the Associations at 
Northwestern. Parly last May about 
forty representatives of the two As- 
sociations, with a few carefully se- 
lected faculty advisers, began a study 
meriting designation as a scientific re- 
search of the underlying problems 
confronting the two Asscciations in 
their work on the Northwestern cam- 
pus. The method followed in this 
conference, while not new to many 
Asseciations in our national fellow- 
ship, Was carried forward with a thor- 
oughness that will commend itself, no 
doubt, to Associations everywhere. 
Several hours at the beginning of the 
conference were given te an examina- 
tion of case studies, carefully selected 
in advance to give an adequate pic- 
ture of the problems and adjustments 
of individual students as they come 
from high schools or ether institutions 
into the complex life of Northwestern. 
There was a ring of reality about the 
case pictures presented. Every ef- 
fort was made by the conference t* 
confront itself vividly and vitally 
with the stark facts the two Associa- 
tions needed to face if their programs 
were to be more than a mere per- 
petuation of an institution. These 
case studies, something like a dozen 
in number, were then’ submitted 
by the conference to a_ careful 
analysis by men as qualified for this 
function as Dr. Norman E. Richard- 
son, Dean Holgate, Dean Armstrong, 
and in epen discussion by the students 
themselves. A glimpse of the breadth 
of viewpoint of the conference might 
be best secured by these words of 
Wight Bakke, one of the student mem- 
bers: “There appears running through 
these statements a thread of dissatis- 
faction with the sert of part-living 
that goes on in the university. There 
is evident a hunger for something 
more real than just belonging to a 
fraternity, more real than being the 
president of a campus organization, 
mere real than “going out” for all the 
activities one can get into on the cam- 
pus. Students are seeking to achieve 
the sort of personality which will 
make them most happy in their envi- 
ronment and the Associations can best 
aid them by exemplifying and by 
holding as a geal the formation of 
complete, well rounded Christian 
character.” 

This “new venture in co-operative 
thinking” early in its discussions 
chose a definition of education which 
makes that much bandied-about word 
include net only the content of the 
curriculum, but also those other po- 


tent forces in college life which so 
definitely contribute to the formation 
of character. Too, the definition of 
college as being life itself, rather than 
simply a preparation for life, revealed 
in this conference a sense of immedi 

ate and even urgent social responsil 

ity. It is surprising that with this 
kind of beginning the conference pro- 
ceeded to a study of the extent to 
which the Associations, in their pres 

ent programs, are really dealing with 
the significant “problem areas” as 
they exist in Northwestern University 
campus life today. The strategic value 
of serving and enlistirg freshmen, the 
need for a more meaningful basis of 
membership for the Ass*ciations, the 

value of settlement and social service 
enterpzises, the understanding natur 

ally resulting from closer fellowship 
with foreign students—these and 
other proposals emerged in the discus- 
sion as essential emphases. Likewis¢ 
present time-honered activities of the 
Associations came in for close scru 

tiny and criticism. In the ‘light of 
the new sense of values created by 
this conference, it was only to be ex 

pected that an insistence was fre 

quently voiced that certain of these 
eld activities should be abandoned and 
that the full force of the Associations 
should be centered along new lines. 
The final decision of the conference, 
however, revealed its scientific caution 
as well as its unflinching courage. The 
present year’s program of the two 
Associations is to be a modification of 
the present organization with very 
special attention being given to an 
emphasis on the new needs revealed 
rather than a complete re-crganiza 
tion along untried lines. The process 
of careful study will continue. Th 
transition from the old to the new i 

to be gradual but none the less vital 

Any ene wishing more detailed in 

formation concerning this study should 
write C. DeWitt Norton, General Sec 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., Northwest 

ern University, Evanston, III. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE A 
WORLD CONTACT 


\ CONSIDERABLE number of 
European students have express 
ed a desire te correspond by letter 
with students in the United States 
Any American student who wishes to 
widen his world contacts in this way 
should send his name, and pertinent 
facts about his major interests and 
intended life work, to: The Editon 
The Intercollegian, 347 Madison Av 
enue, New York. 
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Adventures In Freshman Orientation 


ILLINOIS 


| ERE is a growing need at all our 
educational institutions, where a 
large number of men enroll, to devise 
some plan whereby the new student 
gets much information about college 
in a shert time. Therefore, each year 
sees an added number of institutions 
which have adopted Freshman Week 
and Orientation Courses. It is of no 
less importance, certainly, that those 
who are interested in the religicus life 
of the new student should quickly seek 
to relate him to the Church and the 
Association. 

At the University of Illinois this 
year, for the first time, the Associa- 
tion seught, through a three day 
freshman camp, to reach one hundred 
of the choice men in the Class of ’30. 
The camp was held about sixty miles 
from the campus at Camp Seymour, 
the State Boy’s Camp. The boys were 
thus away from the campus hurry and 
“rushing.” 

Recruiting the cheice men from the 


incoming freshman class is probably 


the hardest problem to solve. 
ized many mean 

the most effective 
Y. M. C. A. Boy’s Secretaries to take 
it up with their Hi-Y leaders and 
others; another was depending upen 
alumni who had been interested in the 
Association and finally we asked our 
own cabinet to recommend and enlist 
one man each. The committee of stu- 
dents promoting the camp started out 
to get fifty. The demand was so great 
that 


We util- 
to accomplish this, 
asking the 


were: 


they were forced to raise the 
limit te one hundred. Even then it 
was necessary to close registration. 


The boys paid in advance $2, which 
took care of their meals. No program 
fee was charged, and we made it a 
point to serve excellent meals. 

The camp caused one hundred men 
to be enthusiastic for the Association, 
intelligent as to its purpose and pro- 
gram. They are centers of goodwill 
in the student body and are serving 
effectively on many different commit- 
tees. 

The Daily Illini said editorially, 
“There are some one hundred mem- 
bers ef the class of 1930 who are 
about to enter the University with a 


better idea of what it is all about 
than any such previous group of 
freshmen.” 
M. I. COLDWELL. 
Univ. of Il. 
INDIANA 


; i camp was held September 8- 
12, with nearly one hundred in 
attendance. Flag raising was at 
seven-thirty, and after breakfast an 


hour’s talk by such men as the Presi- 
dent, the Dean, and the football and 
track coaches. Time was given for 
group discussion, and the freshmen 
had an opportunity to learn of uni- 
versity requirements and traditions. 
The afternoons were given to athlet- 
ics. In the evening, all gathered 
areund the open fire and listened to 
talks on university life by professors, 
business men, and upperclassmen. 
There was also an evening song pe- 
riod. College problems were discussed 
and the men became better acquainted. 
The camp closed Sunday afternoon 
and the men were back en the cam- 
pus in time for fraternity rushing 
and registration. 

The follow-up work is most import- 
ant. Out of the men who attended 
camp a Freshman Cabinet has been 
organized. Seven were nominated at 
camp te carry on the work throughout 
the year. These have constituted 
themselves into the Freshman Y. M. 
C. A. Cabinet and will be the nuc- 
leus around which the work of the 
Association will be built. They have 
taken hold in an admirable way. Their 
first project is the Freshman-Faculty 
Mixer. They are planning a finance 
drive among freshmen and are organ- 


izing freshmen discussien’§ groups. 
There is to be one freshman Bible 
discussion group which will meet 


weekly with the General Secretary, 
and will go deep into the problems of 
the day. 

JOSEPH KIDD. 
Univ. of Indiana. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


oc University of Seuth Carolina 
Association had sixty freshmen 
in a three day camp just previous to 
the opening of college. The program 
was based on the requests of the men, 
who suggested topics and activities 
which they thought would best help 
them get started in their new life at 
the university. 

The mornings were devoted largely 
to matters of orientation in college 
spirit, traditions, matriculation, and 
other college affairs. The after- 
noons were used to get: ‘acquainted 
with each other and with the upper 
classmen present at the camp, and 
for boating, hiking, and‘ swimming. 
The most delightful part of the pro- 
gram was the evening campfire, where 
men discussed problems that were 
nearest to them in their spiritual life. 

The camp gave a great start off 
and a good entry to the Freshmen 
class and South Carolina intends to 
try it again next year with a stronger 
program. 


A TESTIMONY 


AM firmly in favor of the Fresh- 
man Camp idea. This year a 
camp was conducted by the Student 
Christian Association at Patterson 
Lake, and I had the good fertune of 
attending. 

The idea was to form a nucleus for 
the freshman class. It not only did 
that, but benefited us in other ways. 
The three days of outdoor life just 
befere the opening of school put us in 
prime physical shape. 

However, the most important effect 
on me was this: as an outsider I had 
often heard that college men had no 
morals, especially big men on the cam- 
pus. Well, I learned differently, as 
four letter men were there, and the 
captain of ene of last year’s teams 
led Bible study daily. There were 
many fine talks by such men as Coach 
Yost, President Little, Coach Farrell, 
Dean Bursley, Secretary Smith. Reg 
istrar Smith, A. D. Moore, and Pres- 
ident Angell. As any one can see, 
the three days were chuck full of good 
substantial things, and I hcpe next 
year that the camp will be held on an 
even larger scale. 

A FRESHMAN. 
Michigan. 


PURDUE 
peaee* Freshman Camp was 
held at Camp Tecumseh, one of 
the state “Y’ camp:, September 6-9. 

Faculty and upperclassmen acted as 
tent leaders. There were sixty fresh- 
men, six faculty tent leaders, and fif- 
teen upperclassmen tent leaders in 
camp. The morning program cnnsist- 
ed of talks, Bible study and discus- 
sion; the afternoon was taken up with 
athletics and aquatics; the evening 
closed with a camp fire talk which 
followed a song and stunt period. In 
the discussion groups and, more par- 
ticularly at odd intervals during the 
day, the freshmen had an opportunity 
to discuss with ten leaders their prob- 
lems, both of general and of a more 
personal type. The camp closed with 
an inspirational service early Thurs- 
day morning. 

Since school opened the camp g oup 
has gotten together again for a ban- 
quet and discussion period. This will 
probably be the last official gathering 
ef the group. The most promising 
men along lines of leadership will, 
along with others ofthe same type, 
be organized into a freshman cabinet. 
The purpose of this cabinet is to give 
the men experience in Christian work 
and thus create a valuable force be 
hind the Asseciation work. It is 
planned to take a survey later in the 








NS 


year to determine more accurately the 
influence of the camp, and to secure 
suggestions for the betterment of 
next year’s camp. 

‘he men attending the camp this 
year were fine, Christian fellows. 
They caught the spirit which should 
prevade the university campus. Al- 
ready their influence is being felt, and 
it bids fair to noticeably lift the moral 


tone of campus life. 
RALPH PRATHER. 
Purdue. 
MICHIGAN’S 


“RENDEZVOUS” 

O, not a band of outlaw Robin 

Hoods plotting some new exploit, 
nor a_ secretly organized advance 
guard of freshmen with green painted 
faces vowing vengeance upon the 
“Soph.” In truth, the Rendezvous is 
the meeting place of a small group of 
entering men, carefully selected, 
brought together at the invitation of 
the Student Christian Association, 
just prior to registration, that they 
may consider some of the major ques- 
tions ef university life. 

As for promotion, at an expense of 
approximately $200 three interested 
men of last year’s senior class spent 
three weeks of late August and early 
September in visitation to many of 
the principal cities of Michigan. They 
interviewed high school principals, Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries, some business 
men, ministers and others to discover 
young men with average or better 
ability whe contemplated entering the 
university in the fall. These prospec- 
tive freshmen were interviewed, given 
a welcome to the university and an 
invitation to attend the Rendezvous. 
Sixty were invited, thirty-two came. 
A second method was that of select- 
ing names from a list of six hun- 
dred who had given a brief sketch of 
themselves in applying for the Fresh- 
man Handbook, and who lived outside 
of the State of Michigan. Eighty 
invited by letter and twenty- 
came,—a total of sixty fresh- 
with ten upperclassmen = as 
leaders. 

Meeting at the Fresh Air Camp 
grounds of the Student Christian As- 
sociation twenty-five miles from Ann 
Arbor, sleeping in tents—it was per- 
fect weather, with a full moon by spe- 
cial order for three nights—preparing 
vegetables, washing dishes, playing 
ball, swimming, boating, all in regu- 
lar camp style, with bugle calls, flag 
raising, and morning dip. Eats, too, 
which the boys paid for, as each 
was asked to pay three dollars to cov- 
er food costs for the three days in 
camp. Real friendships were being 
formed during those three days. The 
more formal program was splendidly 
set up, entirely by students. Here 
are the topics discussed: Historical 


were 
eight 
men 


Sketch of the University, by the Secre- 
tary; Honor Systems, by an engineer- 
ing faculty man; How to Register, by 
the Registrar; Where Do We Go From 
Here? by the Dean of the Medical 
School. 

I need to digress long enough to 
speak of the setting for the address, 
—a grassy ampitheatre, a glowing 
campfire, and the moon casting a sil- 
very light over the lake and hills. 
The three points of the well prepared 
talk were singleness of purpose, a 
healthy body and the power of work. 

The Sunday morning address by 
President Clarence Cook Little dealt 
with opportunities for service in the 
university; Athletics and character, 
by two coaches; the function of the 
office of the Dean of Men, by the 
Dean; activities and college life, by 
a faculty man; publications, fraterni- 
ties, athletics and religious activities, 
by upperclass leaders. 

Play, work, speeches and discussions 
were genuine. The “outcomes” will 
be tested throughout the year, while 
the freshmen discussion groups will 
be built right on the camp experi- 
ence, 

HOMER GRAFTON. 
Univ. of Mich. 


WISCONSIN 
‘) HE most helpful feature of the fall 
work at the University of Wiscon- 


sin is the closer co-operation by the 


High-Y Secretaries throughout the 
state, the State High-Y and the State 
Student Secretary, with the university 
Association. The Association received 
the names of about 150 men in the 
freshman class whose previous rela- 
tion with the Association has prepared 
them for active participation in stu- 
dent work. Of this number about 
twenty attended the Fresh Camp and 
are now enrolled in the university; 
forty-five are in the Association dor- 
mitory, and others are in the new 
freshmen dormitories at the univer- 
sity. These men are already bound 
together by ties of friendship and 
common purpose, so that they have 
been enabled to arouse a spirit and 
purpose in the freshman class which 
is the subject of general comment. 

A group of old High-Y men gather- 
ed at a picnic supper and formed the 
nucleus of the Frosh Y, which is now 
in the process of organization. 

C. V. HIBBARD. 

Univ. of Wis. 








Have you appointed your 
Committee to select your 
delegation to the great in- 
tercollegiate conference at 

Milwaukee? 








The Intercollegian 


THE SOUTHWEST 
CARRIES ON 


Slee Southwest Field Council has 
determined to maintain the field 
wide projects of the student Associa 
tions even though there is no nationa! 
traveling secretary in the field this 
year. As stated in the October Inte: 
collegian, the agreed period of unified 
supervision came to an end last sum 


mer, and the former staff of fou 
traveling secretaries for the fou) 
states has left the field. Only one 


man has been appointed to a position 
in the field for the current year- 

Claud Nelson, who comes as state stu 

dent secretary for Texas. The othe: 
states are left without student super 
vision, either national or state. 

When the Southwest Field Council 
realized the gravity of this situation, 
it determined to make every effort to 
supply this deficiency by united effort 
on the part of the students themselves. 
The council is taking over the direct 
publication of the “Sou’wester,” a 
monthly news-letter to all Associa 
tions. The council will appoint com 
mittees and individuals who will direct 
special projects. The routing of 
speakers, the planning of the 1927 
Hollister Conference, the promotion of 


the Student Friendship Fund, the 
National Student Conference, and 
other projects usually promoted 


primarily by the traveling secretaries 
will be handled directly by the Field 
Council organization. The Council 
possesses a mimeograph machine 
which has already done valiant ser- 
vice, over two thousand pages of 
material having been sent out in fou! 
hundred letters during the past ten 
days. 

The work is being done by volun 
teers among the students themselves 
A program of inter-Association visita 
tion and conferences is to be worked 
out in the near future. The Council 
will call upon the local Associations 
having secretaries to release them fo! 
short periods to assist in this work. 

The Council has set three objectives 
or principles which it will uphold: 
First, the strength of the local Asso 
ciations must be maintained; second, 
the freedom and responsibility of ou! 
organization as a student Movement 
within the Y. M. C. A. must be de- 
fended; and third, the growth of field 
wide consciousness and sense of unity 
between the Associations 
states must be preserved. These three 
principles are vital to the welfare of 
our movement and the Council is r¢ 
ceiving the support of the students of 
the field in carrying out its program 
for their realization. 

JOHN M. Moore. 
Park College 
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The Waterbury Mission 


| AST spring, at the New England 
4 Interseminary Conference, in Bos- 
ton, the need was felt for some prac- 
tical piece of service in which theo- 
logical schools could jointly partici 
pate. Two years ago, a number of 
students at various Eastern seminar- 
ies had held in Fitchburg, Mass., an 
evangelical mission which had been so 
successful, both to the churches and 
to the students participating, that it 
was thought worthy of repetition. 

The idea was happily accepted by 
the Ministers’ Association of Water- 
bury, (Conn.), and accordingly Gra 
ham Baldwin (Yale Divinity), Cleve 
land Hicks (Episcopal Chaplain at 
Harvard), C. S. Wishard (Princeton 
Seminary), and Sewall Emerson 
(Yale) took up residence in that city 
as “John the Baptists.” The people 
of the churches must understand what 
the mission was all about; places for 
the meetings must be found: 
sful co-operation with local 
pastors must be considered; publicity 
had to be arranged; speakers and stu 
dents must be secured, and other nec 
essary arrangements composed _ the 
task which fell to the lot of the “Fou 
Horsemen,” as they became known. 

This preparatory work done, on 
September 8 seventy-five men and 

omen from the theological schools of 
the Eastern section of this country 
met with the ministers of Waterbury 
and with Samuel Shoemaker (Calvary 
Church, New York) for the final spir- 
itual preparation. It here that 
the fire of the spirit was fanned, for 
Mr. Shoemaker’s watchword was that, 
unless there were miracles in Camp 
Hazen, there would be none in Water 
bury. 

A week later outside any of the 
large factories at the noon hour you 
could see four or five students ad- 
dressing in turn a group ef workmen 
gathered around a truck or a soap- 
box. At any of the lunches of the 
men or women’s clubs, you could have 


means 
of succes 


was 


heard a brief presentation ef the 
Christian message from one or two 
students. In the afternoon, at the 


Y. M. C. A. buildings, you could have 
heard heart-to-heart talks of personal 
religion and character, or you might 


have attended similar meetings of 
girls in the various parish-houses. 
After supper you could have found, 


at various points on the city streets, 
groups of people gathered around a 
team of students, listening to the man 
on the soap-box, or, perhaps, coming 
down to brass tacks with some one 
on the sidelines. Had you dropped 
in at the fashion show at Poli’s Pal- 
ace between the acts, you would have 
been challenged by a representative of 








The mission was an out- 
growth of cooperation be- 
tween theological semina- 
New England. It 
is a splendid illustration of 
what may be achieved 
through a vital intersemi- 
nary movement and merits 
duplication in other 
tions of the country. 


ries til 


sCeCC- 








the mission to give heed to the Chris 
tian way of life. The most significant 
gatherings of the day were those held 
in Jacques’ Theater, addressed by 
some forceful speaker—Sherwood Ed- 
dy, Charles R. Brown, or Henry 
Crane. Following this meeting, were 
you still unconverted, you might have 
listened to Henry Van Dusen or “Joe” 
McMenamin, speaking on the Common 
from the town feuntain; or 
you would have strolled 
central Y. M. C. A. 
hashed things over with one of the 
students. 


perhaps 
back to the 
building, and 
On the second floor, “Gray” 
3aldwin might be seen working into 
the small hours of the morning, plan- 
the coming day, or here and 
there couples would be talking earn 


ning’ 


estly, oblivious to the passing hours. 
The next morning weuld find a group 
Trinity Church 
half-hour of quiet, before the prepara- 
tory meetings for the work of the day. 


gathered in for a 


To the outsider the week might 
seem like one grand rush from meet- 
ing to meeting; but a deeper look re- 
vealed that through it all the Spirit 
of Christ was working. Nobody could 


be in it without knowing that. “It 
has been the greatest week of my 
life,” said one student to me. Why? 


Simply because for the first time he 
had become a real fisher of men; he 
had actually found Christ using him 
to help a soul out of a literal hell. 
Every worker was deeply impressed 
by the tremendous human need. 
Pretestant and Catholic alike revealed 
an indescribable spiritual hunger. As 
one talked with people at the street 
meetings, the obvious spiritual pov 
erty was pathetic. Quite a number of 
cases had to be followed up individu- 
ally; various diverging difficulties re- 
quired different remedies. Each meant 
hours spent in trying to understand 
the case sufficiently to suggest a rem- 
edy, and in some cases it is certain 
that the spirit of Christ used the stu- 


dents to work miracles. Hearts were 


-< 

de> 

softened; men and women were r« 
born to a new realization of the 
meaning of Christianity, and many 


people were given a new and more 
comprehending interest in the work 
of the church. 

In estimating the results of the mis 
sion, one must take into consideration 
its purpose, which was: “To bring to 
the citizens of this community a vital 
message ef Christ through the united 
impact of a group of seventy-five stu 
dents who are consecrated to Jesus 
Christ. The immediate object of the 
campaign, so far as the individual is 
concerned, is to communicate this 
something to other people, thereby in 
ducing them to make trial themselves 
ef the source of power that is at their 
side.” How many individuals wer 
actually won to a better way of liv 
ing, or to a deepening of their r¢ 
ligious life, it is impossible to say, 
and how lasting will be the effect on 
those individuals who were influenced, 
is even more difficult to say. Nev 
ertheless, the general impression made 


by the seventy-five young men and 
women actually standing up in the 
name of their Master and stating 


their beliefs and asserting their ex 
perience, was, no doubt, remarkably 
deep. Further, the missien was tre 
mendously valuable to the students 
themselves. The feeling of need, and 
the sense of cooperation, led many to 
again the vision of Christ that 
resulted in renewed inspiration and 
re-consecration, and every one left 
Waterbury with new enthusiasm for 
the winter’s work. Again, the con 
tact with Waterbury’s splendid group 
of ministers was valuable to students 
and ministers alike. Nothing could 
do more toward putting denomina 
tional differences into the background 
than a week with “Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified” the central thought. 
Whatever may be found te be the 
lasting results in the city itself, I am 
convinced that much good was accom 
plished and that no better means of 
welding together the theological stu- 
dents of the country inte a fellowship 
which acknowledges “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” cculd be achieved. 
I firmly believe that there 
enough miracles, both at Camp Haz 
en and at Waterbury, to make it 
worthwhile to hold a similar mission 
in some city every fall, prior to the 
opening of our colleges and seminat 
ies.. A continuation committee was 
appeinted to arrange for such possi 
ble missions in the future. Anyone 
who has any suggestions is invited to 
send them to Graham Baldwin (Yale 

Divinity), Chairman. 
GARDINER M. 


see 


were 


DAY. 
Boston, Mass. 








Students in Industry 


NUMBER of years have passed 

now since the Student Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. began the 
experiment of summer industrial 
groups. These groups have been of 
such vitality that they have spread to 
many states from Denver, where the 
first one was held. Similar groups are 
conducted by the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Continuation Committee of the Evans- 
ton Conference decided the time was 
ripe to call a meeting in September 
at Earlham College, Ind., of all stu- 
dents who had gained experience in 
these different summer groups. 

Plans for carrying forward these 
groups next year are being discussed 
in the different Field Councils as we 
go to press. We understand that the 
group at Evanston considered quite 
solemnly and seriously the need of 
launching a new national movement to 
further this tendency of our day! To 
furnish a vivid example of how one 
of these groups goes forward we are 
publishing below a report of the group 
which met last summer in Denver. 





The Denver Industrial Group 


the E Denver Student Industrial 

group made up in tangible Chris- 
tian results what it lacked in numbers. 
The group did much more than spend 
a summer in the factory with a view 
to obtaining more or less academic 
impression of “the actual conditions 
in industry.” 

The program for group discussion 
at a dinner hour once a week was 
very much the same in outline as that 
usually followed. Under the joint di- 
rection of C. E. Warne, of the De- 
partment of Economics of Denver 
University, and A. A. Heist, Pastor 
of Grace Community Church (Den- 
ver’s Labor Church), the group heard 
and discussed the utterances of men 
of widely separated industrial and 
economic viewpoints—ranging all the 
way from an exposition of the meth- 
ods and value of capitalism to a frank 
advecacy of communism as a solution 
of our social problems. 

The distinctive results of the sum- 
mer’s work found their basis in an 
emphasis upon the necessity of Chris- 
tian students entering industry, not 
for a summer, but for a life time; 
bringing to the idealism of the labor 
movement the dynamic of religion, as 
well as all the resources of minds 
carefully trained in the social sciences ; 
co-operating with other workers in 
preparing themselves to do their part 
in transforming the present competi- 
tive order into one of co-operation. In 
other words, the leaders insisted that 


industry offers a field for Christian 
endeavor and consecration as chal- 
lenging as foreign or home missions; 
that the true meaning of the Cross 
is more likely to be discovered by col- 
lege men and women seriously at- 
tempting to Christianize the industrial 
order than along any other path. 

As a result of this emphasis, three 
university girls are now planning to 
spend some years in ene of the lowest 
paid and most unsatisfactorily man- 
aged industries in which women are 
compelled to work in Colorado. They 
will make an exhaustive study of 
wages and working conditions as a 
preliminary to ‘a concerted labor 
movement, having as its object the 
transformation of our nullified mini- 
mum wage laws into really effective 
instruments of protection for Colo- 
rado’s womanhood. They will continue 
their work of organizing the girls al- 
ready employed in the industry, until 
the girls can force the recognition of 
their right to deal collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. 
Next summer they plan to bring in a 
hand-picked group of equally deter- 
mined girls of Christian social vision. 
When all have mastered the technique 
of the industry, these girls will lead 
in the organization of a co-operative 
experiment in the field with which 
they have familiarized themselves. 
The man ef affairs who has been in 
the habit of smilingly referring to 
college folks as “academic” or as “im- 
practical idealists” will need to revise 
his opinions and attitudes in this 
particular instance! 

Among the men in the group is one 
who has had teaching in mind as his 
life werk. He is now seriously con- 
sidering devoting his life to Worker’s 
Education as his contribution toward 
the day “when all who participate in 
industry shall become co-operators 
with each ether and co-workers with 
God in the service of humanity,” when 
“industry shall become a religious 
experience developing mutual service 
and sacrifice, the interpretation in 
economic terms of the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God.” 

Measured by permanent, construc- 
tive results, the 1926 group must be 
counted as one of the most successful 
of the series. 


Students and Labor Become 
Acquainted 


GROUP of University of Denver 
students have attracted much at- 
tention by entering the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. This action is looked 
upon as a notable experiment, and 
perhaps the opening of a way to 


The Intercollegian 


bring about better relations between 
other students and organized labor. 

The first controversy arose when 
the students cleaned the windows of 
the new State University Hospital, 
working along with union carpenters 
and painters who were finishing the 
building. Much was threatened but 
nothing done. The managers of the 
Student Window Cleaners refused to 
sign a closed shop contract because 
of one of its clauses. The matter was 
dropped, and nothing more was done 
until another clash came on the Neu- 
stetter Building. The students were 
required to take out temporary union 
cards to finish this job. By this time 
the Building Trades Council decided 
they must bring more pressure to 
bear, and they sent representatives to 
Chancellor Harper of the University 
to call his attention to the fact that 
the university, whtch had been in 
sympathy with organized labor, was 
aiding a scab organization within the 
institution. The Chancellor asked the 
conflicting groups to appoint commit- 
tees to arrange a settlement. 

During the time of reaching a set- 
tlement, the students took little active 
part. When their opinions were asked 
most of them showed little concern. 
In December, 1925, we were tumbled, 
rather unexpectedly, into the Build- 
ing Service Employe’s Union, Local 
No. 29. 

A short time ago, we had a meeting 
of the Student Window Cleaners to 
discuss our relations and clear up 
some questions concerning the union. 
One student expressed our position 
when he remarked that before be- 
com ng a union man he had no atti- 
tude but was now forming one. 

We now realize that there is a 
very real cause in Organized Labor 
that is not entirely selfish and that 
much of the criticism which it re 
ceives is caused by misdirected activ- 
ities, led on by ignorant and selfish 
leaders, and that still more criticism 
comes from persons who, like our- 
selves before our advent into the 
union, are blissfully ignorant of the 
situation and willing to remain so. 

We now see an opening to do some 
thing for the good of human rela- 
tionships. Our union, as we now 
speak of it, is composed of average 
working men who are trying to make 
homes and raise families. They have 
the common Trade Union complex of 
“hours and wages.” Some of them 
can cuss a capitalist with as much 
feeling as any radical, yet they all 
want to be fair minded. If this gang 
of Kollege Kiddies can kid that bunch 
of Trade Unionists into thinking that 
we are as human as they, perhaps we 
can cause an idea or two to sink into 
their craniums. We might even get 

(Continued on next page, 
second column) 
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“World Students’? Meet 
At Princeton 


T the invitation of the continua- 

tion committee of the Evanston 
Conference, a group met at Prince- 
ton, Sept. 10-17, to discuss “World 
Students and the Christian Church.” 
Of the seventy-three students about 
half were from abroad and about 
half from widespread areas in Amer- 
ica. This proportion and the fact 
that the chairman of the executive 
committee was a Korean student gave 
to the foreign students an unusual 
sense of being fully co-partners. 
Twenty-one adults, also, were invited, 
and (unlike the Evanston Confer- 
ence) had the freedom of the floor. 
In actual practice a very good bal- 
ance was maintained between foreign 


and American, student and adult, 
men and women. With a relatively 
small number meeting for a _ solid 


week, living in the same dormitory, 
and eating at the same tables, growth 
in attitudes, appreciations, and un- 
derstandings were inevitable. 

It was assumed that all those who 
accepted the invitation were Chris- 
tians. Conferences are needed where 
Christian and non-Christian foreign 
students may mcet with one another 
and with Americans. But undoubt- 
edly, much of the fine spirit and ac- 
tual accomplishment of this confer- 
ence was due to the fact that in 
program and discussion, interest in 
the Christian position could be taken 
for granted. Six sessions (five in 
the evening) were given to a discus- 
sion of the basic teachings of Jesus 
which underlie and motivate the 
world outreach of Christianity, and 
one session to “the church” as an in- 
stitution for transmitting spiritual 
heritage and for advancing social 
welfare. 

To me the most significant feature 
of the conference was the way in 
which a consistent effort was made 
for all present to think of each prob- 
lem as world Christians interested in 
one Kingdom, rather than merely 
from a national standpoint. It is true 
that the first two sessions were given 


/ up to a statement of cultural heritage 


and background by representatives of 
each of the six groups present—China, 
Japan, India, Korea, Philippines, and 
America. It is true that one very 
profitable session opened up criticisms 
of missions by the foreign students, 
and another equally profitable session 
opened up ways in which the foreign 
students could improve. The frank- 
ness of the suggestions in each case 
could only have been possible in the 
friendly atmosphere of our close cor- 
porate life. But in the background 
at all times was the ideal of one 
Christian group facing one world. 


Equally, we felt our personal need of 
Jesus Christ. Equally, we confessed 
that the greatest failure in our re- 
spective lands was the failure to em- 
body the spirit and temper of Christ 
in actual life. The great interna- 
tional, interracial, economic and social 
problems were seen to belong to all 
the world and made their challenge 
to every p2rson there, irrespective of 
race and nation. If qualifications of 
missienaries were discussed, it was 
assumed that the list applied to 
Koreans going to China as much as 
Americans going to Korea. If the 
missionary standard of living was de- 
bated, it was recognized that ulti- 
mately the question involved the stan- 
dard of living that Christian nationals 
returning to their lands should adopt. 

One striking fact brought out was 
that there are almost as many foreign 
students in America as there are 
missionaries abroad sent out by 
America. Certainly all at the con- 
ference, whether foreign or American, 
received a new vision of what the 
Christian students from abroad can 
mean to us in America. They were 
urged to catch the sense of mission, 
and to gird and purge themselves for 
the great opportunity which faces 
them because of their being guests 
from another culture and background 
in our midst. 

Many hoped to duplicate the spirit 
and purpose of this gathering* on 
a smaller scale, on many a campus. 
It should not be forgotten that such 
ventures in deepening international 
Christian friendship and in solving to- 
gether our common personal and world 
problems costs time and money— 
$3,000 in this case, missionary beards 
contributing $2,200. 


D. J. FLEMING. 
Union Theol. 


*A fuller report of this conference may be 
secured from the “Interdenominational Stu- 
dent Conference,”” 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


STUDENTS AND LABOR 
(Continued from preceding page) 


across the idea that an employer has 
neither horns nor tail. If we succeed 
that far there is much that can be 
done in bringing about better under- 
standing in our industrial life. On 
the other hand, we may be able to 
convince our employers that every 
move the union makes is not directly 
aimed at them, and that its members 
are individuals much like themselves. 


The results of this experiment can 
hardly be guessed. If it leads other 
groups in other colleges to take a 
similar step, the results would be far- 
reaching in a short time. 

CeciL W. KNAPP. 


Univ. of Denver 


*)-) 
Another Joint 
Conference 
be hundred _ students, _secre- 
taries, and members of the 


faculties of the colleges of the Rocky 
Mountain Region experienced in the 
closing summer days, the development 
and inspiration of a second joint con- 
ference of men and women students 
at Estes Park. An overwhelming 
majority declared the experiment 
successful last year. It seems likely 
that the same declaration will be 
made again. 

Students in this western region ex- 
pressed a desire to get at the many 
disturbing and confusing influences 
that confront them. The conference 
organized itself to tackle this con- 
fusion. Three days were spent in 
problem-opening discussions; then the 
conference divided into research 
groups. Grouped according to special 
interests, students analyzed the 
Church; pan-pacific problems; the 
educational system, the relations of 
men and women, and the like. Basic 
and vital principles were sought in 
thorough investigations of these 
fields. Francis Miller, Grace Loucks, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Ben Cherrington, 
Arthur Jorgensen, and others, were 
advisors. 

The conference did excellent work 
in opening up questions and exposing 
vital problems; excellent, too, was the 
opportunity for getting down to es- 
sentials and doing sound thinking. 
The various types of students were 
met at their varying stages of think- 
ing. Too often, however, there was a 
tendency, in spite of continued warn- 
ing, to shun thoroughness as unin- 
teresting and to look instead for more 
lively but also more superficial dis- 
cussions. Too often, it seemed, stu- 
dents desired to have conclusions and 
solutions handed them in neatly-tied 
packages, ready to be untied and un- 
wrapped “back on the campus.” Too 
often, students asked the Jesus way, 
when the Christian ethic seemed 
obvious, in order to avo:d the “dirty 
work” of thinking out means for 
making the Jesus ideal practicable— 
immediately so in individual lives, 
ultimately in a world order. 


There is no doubt, however, that the 
conference has values for everyone. 
Men and women explored each other’s 
minds and enjoyed an almost ideal 
companionship—so different from the 
ordinary campus relationship. The 
intensive Bible analysis under Harry 
Bone, the stimulating platform ad- 
dresses, the inspiring contacts with 
leaders in the student movement, and 
the glory of Estes’ mountains and 
streams—all combined to give the 
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students of this, as of other confer- 
ences, a treasure in development and 
inspiration that will forever glorify 
their personalities and enhance their 
lives as students, as men and women 
and as Christians. 
conference at 


The second joint 
Estes has succeeded! 
DOUGLASS ORR 


University of Nebraska 


A World Forum 


a * Kansas State Agricultural Col 
lege, there was held during the 
spring term a World Forum, organ 
ized on interesting lines. The mov 
ing spirits in this effort were the two 
Christian 
of the 


The churches 
Manhattan 


Associations. 
city of 


were 
brought into the scheme, along with 
the Chamber of Commerce. This 


made the forum a community affair, 
in which the two best 
groups of the city cooperated 


organized 
with 
the college. 

Sam Higginbottom brought his 
practical message of agricultural re 
construction in India to the student 
at a special chapel, Friday morning. 


At the principal opening meeting, 
Friday night in the college audi- 
torlum, two main lines of thought 


were presented: the general world 
situation and its relationship to our 
selves; a specific 


to one country. 


message as related 

Friday 
hours were open and problems were 
dealt with in which the groups 
seemed to be most interested. Some 
of the which continued 
Saturday morning and Saturday aft 
ernoon centered around the following 
questions: Wherein have we treated 
Japan wrongly in regard to the kx 
clusion Act? Should the Christian 
nations give up extra-territoriality in 
China? How do the 
in Mexico 


afternoon the discussion 


sessions 


present issue 
involve the honor and 
character of our country? There was 
helpful discussion in all of the For 
ums showing a real interest on the 
part of students, faculty and people 
or the city. 

Saturday evening the speakers met 
with various literary and 
groups of the campus. These ses 
sions proved in some ways to be the 
most helpful in the They 
brought one in close contact with a 
vell-formed group so that it was easy 
to center attention specifically on the 
subjects presented. 


social 


eries. 


On Sunday the churches challenged 
with messages such as “Is Our Reli 
gion Worth and the 
young people’s groups, through the 
help of the student pastors, had 
meetings to face up to a call for 
higher living. 


Exporting,” 


Sunday evening the conference 
closed in an auditorium session in 
which townspeople and students min- 
gled together. At this session, a very 
specific call was made to the individ- 
ual for Christlike living. In the clos- 
ing message the needs of the world 
were brought close, in a challenge 
which helped to bring the individual 
to a personal decision to live the 
larger, fuller life as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

Some of the things which seemed 
to be accomplished by the World 
Forum at the State Agricultural Col- 


lege seem worth enumerating. It 
was a student affair, in which was 
included all ‘sections of campus life. 
It reached the community. In dis- 


cussing the world, America and our- 
selves were considered a part of the 
world. It connected up the normal 
groups which the leaders of the 
Christian Associations, the student 
pastors and the churches had organ- 
ized. It dealt with specific things, 
yet at the same time had something 
of a general survey so that one could 
get a view, at least in part, of the 
vhole world situation. It led to per- 
sonal interviews on the part of a 
large number of students. These 
particnlarly related to the plans of 
the individual student in regard to 
his or her life work. It led to a new 
appreciation of the foreign students 
who are studying at Manhattan and 
how we can learn from them and 
help them to get the best out of their 
stay in our country. The World 
Forum found a concrete climax in 
leading up to a personal relationship 
to Christ who alone can help us and 


other nations live out God’s great 
purposes on this earth. 
Leaders who took part were: Sam 


Higginbottom, Presbyterian agricul- 
tural missionary to India; George R. 
Baker, Educational Secretary, Bap- 
tist Board; Isidoro Collado, Filipino 
Student Secretary; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, member of National Student 
Committee, Y. M. C. A.; Harry W. 
White, Foreign Secretary, National 
Council, Y. M. C. A. 

The splendid leadership which A. 
A. Holtz and Lois Wildy, the secre- 
taries of the two Christian Associa- 
tions, gave to the forum was beyond 
all praise. The student pastors made 
a real place for themselves in this 
world forum which brought the stu- 
dents of all denominational groups 
into a closer fellowhip as they faced 
world problems. 

This forum was one in an annual 
series on world affairs which Man- 
hattan has held. They maintain a 
quality of discussion, together with a 
community appeal, which might well 
be a precedent for other universities. 

HARRY W. WHITE 


The Intercollegia: 


Christian World Educa- 


. 

tion Plans 
PACIFIC Area 
students will meet in China next 
summer to discuss international, inte) 
racial and economic questions in thi 
light of the ideal of Jesus. Courtes: 
and mutual consideration will abound, 
yet it will not be long before our ce 
egates realize that issues’ whic 
seemed unimportant at the distance of 
ten thousand miles are intensely acut: 
on the other side of the ocean, and 
they will get a glimpse of the fierc 
resentment in the East at many of 
the domineering ways of the West 
They will be grappling earnestly wit 

the problem of how to make even 


start in carrying out the ideals of 


Jesus in the midst of surging natiena! 


ism, and economic rivalries of va 
populations desperately struggling fo 
existence. 

Shall the ten delegates who go fron 
America feel that they have the it 
telligent interest and sympathetic 
backing of their fellow students here? 
That will depend on how much 
anticipate this Pacific Area Confe 
ence and give our time to studying 
the questions that will arise there, ar 
so the Council of Christian Associa 
tions at its recent meeting in Oberlin 
decided to center attention on this 
subject during the coming year. 

The following helps to the study of 
the Pan-Pacific Relations are no 
available: 


(1) An outline for discussion groups, 
titled “Christian Principles and the Prob! 
of the Pacific.” 
Womans Pres 

(2) A new book, “Our Far Eastern As 


(Association Press 


Fifty cents). 


ment,”’ by Felix Morley of the Ba'timore > 
This book is based on Mr. Morley's persor 
experience last winter in Japan, China 

the Philippines, and is written at the spec 


Christian Assoc 
latest review 


request of the Council of 

tions. It is the best and 
America’s stakes in the Orient and thei 
plications for u (Association Press 

Womans Press) 

Packets. Up-to-date inf 
which are of vital 


(3) Library 
mation on «uestions 
terest is furnished in these library packe 
which are a collection of pamphlets, magazin« 
dealing with a 
view. In this w: 


and special studies, subje« 
from different 


you get a small library 


point ot 
which you can di 


up among your interest group. The cost f 
the whole collection is very small. (Libr: 
Packet on Pan-Pacific, $1.25. Order fror 


World Education 
Lexington Avenue, or 347 
New York) 

(4) Speakers 
available on 


Committee, 6 
Madison Avenue 


Christian 


List. A list of 
Among the 
one is worthy of special note here, namel) 
Thomas Haslett, Secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation, who will 

available for a_ limited 
ments in January and February. 


spea ke 


Pacific «questions. 


number of ena 


(5) A News Service. This is available f 
every student Association of the Y. M. C. 
and Y. W. C. A. It gives information 
world events and news about Christian Wo 
Education enterprises in the colleges. 


As to methods which may be use: 
it was recommended at Oberlin tha 


Conference of 
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is 


Pacitic 
1erever possible. 


udent Institutes be held 


Different types of 


stitutes may be used in different 
gions: 
1? Ir re ol he t rhe ‘ are many 
n tudent everal colleves may unite 
week-end institute wit an equal numbe 
delegates from each of the nine or ten 
| fi cou ie discussit thelr common 
blems and bringin in finding Such a 
eren¢ was held Purdue last Christma 
ly or uden initiative and three ” 
imilar conference are , beir 
nned 
» Tn regior here there are not many 
tudents é eck-end institute’ of 
American student may be held, to diseus 
America’s policies toward our Pacific neigh- 
bringir in foreig? tudents to present 
points 
c) Where thers more interest in the 
tures of the Pacific countries than in their 
mic and politic roblems, an institute 
be held to study the contributions of 
country to « lization 
For further suggestions on these 


ans write to Christian World Edu 
cation Committee, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, or 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
CHARLES H. CorBeTT. 


German Work Students Making 
(;00d 


ay ae 5 5-SeRee have already 
arrived, and some forty-five men 
are expected during the autumn. They 
are working on farms in Wisconsin, 
n the factories of Cincinnati, Detroit 
and Pittsburg, on the Pennsylvania 
and Lackawanna Railroads, and still 
ethers have found good positions in 
Springfield, Albany, Dayton and New 
York City. 
It is a group of men, not boys. All 
of them have 


men 


their college degree, 
and most of them have seme two to 
five years practical work gained 
mostly during their student days. 

The following letter from the In- 
ternational Harvester 
typical : 


Company is 


o wiil say that Mr. Fritz 
Bredemann is getting along fine 
in our Works. . . . If at any 
time in the future you want to 
send somebody down here and 
they are the caliber of Mr. Brede- 
mann, of course—.” 


We are saddened to have to record 
the death of one of the German work 
students. Mr. Arthur W. Fetzer was 
drowned in the Monongahela 
Pittsburg on August 24th. Friends 
n Pittsburg gave him a _ beautiful 
church burial and he was laid to rest 
in the plot of one of the church mem 
bers. Letters addressed in care of 
Dr. Reinhold Schairer, Kaitzerstrasse 
2, Dresden-A, Germany, will reach 
Mr. Fetzer’s parents. 


near 














A FEW OF THE GERMAN WORK STUDENTS 


A New 


News Venture 
Is it needed? 


\ ANY who have learned to de 

pend on the monthly appearance 
of Information that invalu 
able little sheet published by the De- 
partment of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, will be interested in a new 
venture of the Federal Council in the 
form of a Student News Letter, 
which has recently appeared under 
the editorship of Walter W. Van 
Kirk. The first number included short 
articles under such pithy titles as: 
Putting Religion to Work; A Two- 
Sided Religion; The Jew Also; In- 
terracial Cooperation, ete. In _ his 
opening paragraph the editor puts 
this proposal to his would-be readers: 


Service, 


Students, university pastors, young people's 
leaders and church workers on the college 
campus have often expressed a desire to know 
more about the cooperative work of the 
churches as carried on by the Federal Council 
of Churches and affiliated and cooperating 
organizations. Particularly have these stu- 
dents asked for information with regard to 
the church's’ inter-denominational program 
for the advancement of peace among the 
nations, for the improvement of race relations 
and for the Christianization of our 
and industrial life 


social 


This publication is intended to furnish such 
information. Do you believe that there is a 
real need for such a “Student News Service’? 
Will it help students generally better to un- 
derstand the church” Will it contribute any- 
thing of permanent 
life of America? 


value to the religious 


If we receive a sufficient number of affirm- 
ative responses we shall seriously consider 
publishing a “Student News Letter” during 
the academic year at monthly intervals 

Those who wish to be kept informed 
along the proposed lines should say so 
to Editor Van Kirk, addressing him at 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


Leadership in the Middle 
Atlantic States 


TIXHE search has been continued for 

a successor to Wellington H. 
Tinker in the middle Atlantic area. 
While no final decision has _ been 
reached about this an acting secretary 
is now on the job in the person of 
William E. Kroll, formerly State Stu- 
dent Secretary of Pennsylvania and 
local secretary at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Conn.) After wartime service 
in the army he took a full theological 
course at Unien Theological Seminary 
and until recently has been assistant 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Mount Holyoke. 


Prep Notes 

New England Prep School Masters 
will meet for a week-end conference 
November 13-14 under the leadership 
ef Bruce Curry. Hartford Seminary 


Foundation has generally agreed to 
entertain the group. Similar insti- 
tutes. held in the Middle Atlantic 


territory last winter, met with marked 
success, the Masters registering their 
enthusiasm in no uncertain tones. 

The Wesleyan University Christian 
Association has enthusiastically of- 
fered to entertain the Mid-Winter 
New England Prep School Conference 
called by the New England Field 
Council. A committee representing 
several nearby colleges is working on 
the arrangements. The dates will 
probably be set for February. 

Members of Blair Academy Asso- 
ciation have recently conducted chapel 
services. Is this being done in other 
prep schools? 








The Intercollegia: 


Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the 


life 


of other 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W. C. 


Unique Work among Hindus 
A CEYLONESE student, writing in 
f an Indian paper, speaks of the 
wonderful influence exercised by C. F. 
Andrews, author of “Christ and La- 
bor,” and now teaching at Tagore’s 
“International University,” Santinike- 
tan: 

“Every person in the Ashram who 
is known to him can be sure of a 
loving place in his heart and some 
thoughts about him in his mind. 
Service, love, humility, these flow out 
of him most naturally. When he re- 
signed his Christian missionary con- 
nection to take work under Tagore, 
there was much flutter and unsympa- 
thetic criticism that he was turning 
Hindu. He has taken Jesus to Santi- 
niketan. Even now he conducts Bible 
classes there. Students go and ask him 
to teach the Bible and tell them about 
Jesus. His life, service, and thinking 
are rooted in Jesus Christ. His 
Christian example and contribution 
to Hindu India is great. He moves 
about India as a ministering angel of 
Jesus Christ. He is popularly called 
the Christian Andrews. The secret of 
the charm and success of Andrews’ 
life are in the following: He dared 
to follow Jesus absolutely, forgetting 
that he was an Englishman in India 
and not caring to make compromises 
for the sake of racial, national and 
cultural prestige.” (Quoted by Dnya- 
nodaya.) 


German Students and the 
Church 


‘ HE Arbeitsgemeinschaft Jungs- 

kirchlicher Studenten, Berlin, is 
anxious to preserve and develop the 
international relations begun at 
Stockholm, to get into touch with 
students and student circles in other 
countries personally or by letter, to 
exchange literature with them, and to 
learn something of their attitude to 
the interconfessional question and to 
the Church. 

An attempt is being made to carry 
on the spirit of the Stockholm Con- 
ference, especially amongst young 
people. A member of the Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft writes: “We have recent- 
ly had a students’ gathering at which 
Superintendent General Dibelius (a 
high official of the Church) spoke. It 
was well attended and we are now in 
a position to advance a step further. 


A., are 


units in the 











THE C. 8. C. A. 


At the same time, it is only gradually 
becoming clear what Stockholm will 
some day mean to the youth of Ger- 
many. The development of intercon- 
fessional relations is a thing we have 
very much at heart.” 


The C. S. C. A. 


N the photograph which appears on 

this page is seen the Central Board 
of the Chinese Students’ Christian 
Association in the United States—one 
of the many by-products of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. In_ the 
group are the newly elected officers of 
the C. S. C. A., among whom are: 
Arthur K. Sun, M. I. T., President; 
Kenneth N. L. Chang, Cornell, Treas- 





urer; Chun Wang, editor of the 
monthly publication, The Chinese 
Christian Student, and Paul Meng, 


who is serving his third term as Exec- 
utive Secretary of the C. S. C. A., as 
well as being secretary for the Chin- 
students of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations. The Committee, 
founded in 1909, has had some of the 
strongest of the Chinese students in 
America as its officers. Plans have 
been made to hold a national cenven- 
tion of Chinese Christian students im- 
mediately preceding or following the 
Milwaukee Convention. 

The statue seen in the background 
of this photograph is the famous 


ese 


World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Christian Student, by French, which 
stands on the Princeton campus in 
commemoration of the founding of the 
intercollegiate Student Christian 
Movement. 


Christianity Dying in China? 


A SIDELIGHT on the attitude of 
Chinese students toward Chris- 
tianity is seen in this paragraph 


from a letter written from Shanghai: 
“Meeting an old missionary I asked: 
‘What effects do you see from the 
anti-Christian movements?’ He re- 
plied: ‘They have started too late. 
Christianity is rooted and is growing 
faster than the anti-movement.’ Then 
he said, ‘Last week I held a revival 
meeting for four days with sixty-nine 
decisions by students for the Chris- 
tian life. I have had more decisions 
this year than ever before.’ ” 


A Beginning in Mindanao 


‘i woik of E. S. Turner in the 
Philippines is followed with inter- 
est by his many friends in the United 
States. He writes that recently there 
has been considerable excitement ir 
the Islands because of a growing un 
rest among the Moros, the fighting 
men of the Philippines. The Moros 
are Mohammedans and thirsty fer th 
the blood of Christians! Of the first 
Southern Islands Student Conference, 
he'd in Mindanao, he says: “As | 
glanced over the heads of the audi 
ence of 120 people I saw here and 
there the picturesque turbans of Moro 
students. I soon learned that ther 
were sixty-seven regular delegates, 
twelve of them Mohammedans. .. . 
Such a conference held annually would 
mean much in developing right rela 
tions between the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan Filipinos, in bringing the 
claims of Christ to bear upon the 
leaders of Islam in the Philippines 
and in preparing the way for the 
spread of the Association Movement 
in this Island which is probably the 
neediest of all in the Archipelago 

. Many of the students at the con 
ference pledged to give themselves to 
Christ, and under His leadership to 
work to win the Moros to a life of 
peace and righteousness. We expect 
this conference to be a forerunner of 
a great pregram of p'ay, education 
and character building. We must en- 
ter this great door of activity.” 
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November, 1926 


News from the F 


“Only when we learn that the spir- 
itual is a structural and basal fact 
in human life shall we cease to treat 
it as an ornamentation and thrust it 


to the rear’ says Prof. Youtz of 
Oberlin. Perhaps it is a recognition 
of this position that explains the 


“Campus Classes in Religion” which 
are announced and under way at the 
University of California. Ten classes 
are offered under the leadership of 
student pastors and professors in the 
university and Theological Schools. 
“Culture and Religion”; “The Bible, 
Its Origin and Message”; “Jesus in 
Society”; “Jesus and the Campus” 
are four of the ten courses. It cer- 
tainly looks good and about 500 stu- 
dents evidently think so for that 
many have registered so far. The 
bulletin says: “These courses in re- 
ligion represent the attempt of the 
University Y. W.C. A.and Y.M.C. A. 
and the cooperating Protestant 
churches of Berkeley to present to 
the students an opportunity for a 
more thorough and dignified study of 
the problems of their spiritual life.” 


One of the positively fascinating 
things about service in this Student 
Movement is the chance to aid men 
in life work decision. All vocations 
deliberately and prayerfully and 
purposefully chosen are impressive, 
but when a letter comes containing a 
paragraph like this, a Christian 
leader feels extra grateful: “At 
Asilomar, at the last campfire meet- 
ing, I dedicated myself to Christian 
work. My resolution grows stronger 
as time goes on. I am planning to 
enter the ministry, finding my field 
of service both here in Hawaii and in 
Japan.” 


We are at times a bit depressed by 
the all-absorbing interest in football 
to the exclusion of some more perma- 


nent values. Football makes such 
heavy demands in time. Yet, see 
what Christian work can do, too: 


Fifty University of Southern Califor- 
nia Y. M. C. A. leaders went fifty 
miles from the campus at their own 
expense for a two day preparation 
retreat. An extremely significant 
evidence of the attitude and interest 
of the administration is the fact that 
“Prexie” von KleinSmid, in the midst 
of the heavy duties of college open- 
ing, went with the Y. M. C. A. lead- 
ers the entire two days. Another 
typical retreat was that of Cal-Tech 
going aside with ten cabinet men 
and nineteen freshmen. 


Compulsory chapel was abolished at 
Yale last spring, at which time a 
committee was appointed by the Cor- 
poration under the chairmanship of 
Professor Henry H. Tweedy, to draw 
up arrangements for satisfactory 
voluntary daily and Sunday services. 
Faculty and student cooperation was 
secured and the first service was held 
on Sunday, October 3, when Presi- 
dent Angell delivered the matricula- 
tion address. Close to one thousand 
students attended the service, which 
seems very encouraging. Morning 
prayers are held each week-day ex- 
cept Saturday at 10:30. It is too 
early, of course, to judge the success 
of these services, but the attendance 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 4 
and 5, was approximately 260 each 
day. If anything like this number 
attends regularly it is clear that the 
service is meeting a real need. Pro- 
fessor Jepson is working out a musi- 
cal program which will certainly help 
to make the services attractive. The 
Yale Daily News is giving every en- 
couragement to voluntary chapel. It 
is made clear that while the editorial 
policy was to strongly support the 
abolition of compulsory chapel, they 


did not have any quarrel with re- 
ligion but rather believed that the 
cause of real religion will best be 


served through voluntary exercises. 


The Amherst (Mass.) Association 
began its year’s work with a campaign 
for $3,000, to be divided among the 
following enterprises: Amherst’s work 
in Doshisha University; Red Cross; 
Near East Relief; Dr. Grenfell’s 
work, and the college social work in 
Holyoke. This is the first time that 
all the campus “drives” have been 
united in a single campaign, and the 
total of $3,000 quite exceeds the 
amounts previously raised in the 
separate campaigns. 


At the University of Vermont the 
men’s and women’s Associations find 
that there are so many matters on 
which joint action is desirable that 
weekly meetings of representatives of 
both cabinets are to be held this year. 
The question of joint deputation 
teams, and the securing of speakers 
for all-campus meetings, have been 
the first matters to receive attention 
from this C. C. A. Committee. 


One way of helping freshmen to 
bridge the gap between high school 
or prep school and college is the 
Freshman Retreat plan, by which the 


ield 


freshmen are taken apart for several 
days previous to term opening. Many 
Associations are adopting this part of 
their regular program. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the 
University of Vermont are among the 
colleges which carried out this valu- 
able service to the new men this 
fall. Detailed reports of the same 
plan, as carried out at Michigan, Wis- 
consin, South Carolina and other 
places, are to be found on another 
page. 


The Junior College, as a new type 
of educational institution, calls for 
some pioneer work in evolving a pro- 
gram suited to its needs. Fort Scott 
Junior College (Kans.) has divided its 
Y. M. C. A. group into sub-groups 
each of which is studying a part of 
the student life and working out plans 
to accomplish certain ends for their 
college. These subjects include stu- 
dents’ personal questions, campus 
conditions, surrounding community 
life and world education. 


Seventy-five officers and members 
of the men’s and women’s Associations 
at Maryville College (Tenn.) gathered 
at Montvale Springs September 4-6 
for their setting-up conference. Their 
thoughts centered around these 
themes: Not Position, but Education 
Fixes the Plane of Life’s Labor; Not 
Parentage, but Character Makes Life 
Divine; Not Money, but Manhood and 
Womanhood meet the needs of Jesus; 
Not Prestige, but Service Meets Hu- 
man Needs. This year is the fiftieth 
in the life of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Maryville. In cele- 
bration of its semi-centennial a pag- 
eant will be given next spring depict- 
ing the growth from a band of fifteen 
earnest men, to its present strength 
in numbers and spirit. Former of- 
ficers of the Association will be honor 
guests. 


The councils of both the Y. W.C. A. 
and the Y. M. C. A. for the Southwest 
are at present conducting a field-wide 
referendum on the question of a joint 
summer conference next year. This 
had already been determined upon as 
a goal toward which we all agreed to 
work, and the results of the referen- 
dum thus far are showing an almost 
overwhelming desire for a joint con- 
ference. Each person is being asked 
to state his or her reasons for favor- 
ing or opposing a joint conference. 
The reasons which are being advanced 
indicate real thinking on the part of 
the students. 
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Gossip About Ourselves 


Paul Huston, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of Christian Associa- 
tions, graduated last June from Pur- 
due University and this year is doing 
graduate work in psychology at Har 


vara. 


Harry Bone, the first chairman of 
National Council of Student 
Christian Associations, is studying at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 


the 


Union Seminary has also taken pos 
session of John M. Currie (for two 
years prep school secretary in New 
England) and of Henry Van Dusen, 
vho has accepted a teaching position 
and is also working with President 
Henry Sloane Coffin in the general ad 
ministration of the seminary. 

Yale Divinity School continues to 
attract student secretaries who are af 
ter periods of intellectual refreshment. 
Herbert L. Seamans (formerly State 
Student Secretary of Ohio) is in New 
Haven with his family this year as 
is G. G. Kullman, of Paris. Dr. Kull 
man in August was called to the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation but refused 
the position in erder to continue his 


work among Russian students under 
the American Y. M. C. A. 

Brown University captures this 
year two of our trusted friends. 


author of The Religion 
formerly Epis 
copalian Student Pastor and assistant 
Association secretary at Corneil, be- 
comes a member of the faculty as in- 
structor in English. O. T. Gilmore, 
formerly a member of the National 
Student Council and a moving spirit 
in the Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service, has become “student advisor” 
which in our unregenet 
we would have 


Cyril Harris, 
ot an Unde rgraduate, 


a position 
ate days 
“chaplain.” 


probably 
called 


Bruce Curry is at Union Seminary 
for the first semester, whence he will 
make a few week-end forays to near- 
by Bible study institutes. During the 
second semester he will be located at 
the Pacific School of Religion and sub- 
ject to the already threatening de- 
signs of E. L. Devendorf and Gale 
Seaman. 


4. R. Elliott has established his 
at the New York headquarters, 
where his days and nights are now 
fully occupied in preparation for the 
Milwaukee Conference, of which he is 
executive secretary. 


base 


The secretarial greup representing 
the New England Field Council will 
include not only Fay Campbell and 


Phillips Elliott (see October INTER- 
COLLEGIAN ), who will specialize on the 
college end of the work, but also Se- 
well Emerson, president of last year’s 
Field Council. Emerson will assume 
primary responsibility for the prepar- 
atory school work. 


Ray Legate has been granted a tem- 
porary leave from Association work in 
order that he may devote the winter 
to the processes of language-study 
through the aid of eyes, facial expres- 
sion and lip-reading. It was sixteen 
years ago that Ray’s hearing became 
impaired. He is now uniquely for- 
tunate in being called to the director- 
ship of the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading. He will in this opportunity 
be able to benefit personally by the 
remarkable recent results of scientific 
in this field. 

For several years Mr. Legate has 
been identified with the work of 
the Student Friendship Fund, beth in 
this country and in Europe. We shall 
continue to count him as one of our 
Brotherhood and are unwilling to 
give up hepe that he may find his way 
back into some form of Association 
work. 


research 


John lillingham, facing the double 
hazards of marriage and leaving his 
student days to become a secretary, is 
establishing a home in Atlanta, where 
is also his office as traveling secretary 
among the Negro students in the 
Southeast. 

George Smith, last year’s chairman 
of the Southern Field Council, after 
a short period of special work under 
the Middle Atlantic Field Council, has 
become private secretary to Sherwood 


Eddy. In this position he succeeds 
Pat Malin, who is in New York for 


a peried of study. 


About Schools of Religion 
The magazine Christian Education 


has in its recent numbers several 
interesting suggestions for student 
Association people. We share with 


the Council of Church Boards ef Ed- 
ucation their zealous concern for the 
development of schools of religion. 
In regard to this, Christian Educa- 
tion says: 

We must either discourage the rapidly grow- 
ing development of schools of religion or do 
what we can to bring them to a satisfactory 
degree of efficiency. Few of them may be 
said now to be doing good work. Without 
passing on their merits, we merely mention 
a list of those now in existence—Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Iowa State College, Kansas, Mich- 


igan, Michigan State College, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa Agricultural College, Oregon, Texas, 


Virginia, Washington. Many others are study- 
ing the problem, hoping to start such schools. 


Among these are—Alabama, California, Cor- 
nell, Kentucky, Miami, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio State, Pennsy'vania, 


Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
institutions the faculties 
courses in religion, e. 
College, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ohio State, 


In many of these 
are already giving 
g., Iowa, Iowa Teachers 

Michigan State College, 
Maine and Miami. 


The Intercollegia: 


The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for Noven 
ber I recommend: 

THE TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE. Una 
muno. (Macmillan.) A_ wholeson 
antidote to the nationalist and tl 
optimist. 

JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. Bovy 
ers. (Houghton). A fascinating 


study of American democracy in it 
cradle. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING. White- 
head. (Macmillan). By the learned 
and stimulating author of “Science 
and the Modern World.” 


Professor John Erskine has a viva 
cious discussion in the October Cen 
tury of certain aspects of the inter 
allied debt question. One of his con 
cluding suggestions is that “it would 
be a good thing if with a small part 
of the debt the nations constituted a 
fund to send young people traveling 
about from country to country—stu 
dents and youth in every profession 
or business. If they could 
visit us oftener, as they are not likely 
to, in the present state of exchange, 
they might realize our sincere friend 
ship.” 


I am interested to learn that Henry 
Van lusen has put into shape his 
addresses at the Hollister conference 
and they are apt to appear in the not 
distant future in book form. They 
deal with the question of the purpose 
of life and the place of religion in 
fulfilling it. 


Another book which may be said to 
be “in the works” is the result of a 
request presented to Reinhold Niebuhr 
by the Literature Committee of the 
C. C. A. Those who have heard 
recent addresses know that he has 
something to say to our generation 
about the flaws in contemporaneous 
civilization and the way the Church 
may get its house in for its 
greatest testing time. 


his 


order 


At the installation of the new ath- 
letic stadium at Brown University 
recently, President W. H. P. Faunce 


supplied the following dedicatory 
sentences: 

With one voice and one heart we dedicate 
this new Brown field to the purposes and 


ideals for which it was constructed. We dedi- 
cate it to clean sport and fair play; to the 
development of a sound mind in a sound body: 


to the loyalties of the game leading to the 
loyalties of life; to forgetfulness of self in 
devotion to the team; to respect for all op- 


ponents whether they win or lose: to the 
comradeship of American colleges. We pledge 
our enduring efforts that Brown field may be 
a field of honor through all the years to 
come. 


THE WAYFARER 
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